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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 




I HE great success of "The Buchholz 
Family " in Germany, England, and the 
United States, has led the translator to 
hope that, in introducing to his English 
admirers Dr. Stinde's latest work, the accompanying 
little volume of " Woodland Tales," it may meet 
with a favourable reception, although totally different 
in style to the varied experiences of " the " Buchholz 
and her friends. 

ELLIS WRIGHT. 
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AUNT JULIANA. 




WEDDING is always interesting," said 
Aunt Juliana, and she folded up her 
newspaper. Then she took off her tor- 
toiseshell spectacles and carefully laid 
them in their beaded case that looked every bit as 
good as new. Aunt Juliana was very particular about 
her belongings ; everything had its place, and even 
Goethe and Schiller were washed twice a year — 
that is, their plaster casts — in rain water, and 
with a soft linen cloth polished after their immer- 
sion. Aunt Juliana revelled in two grand house- 
cleanings : one shortly before Whitsuntide, the 
other at Michaelmas. On each of these festivals 
Goethe and Schiller were made clean for the coming 
season, and on each occasion they left a little of 
their plaster on the linen cloth, which was perhaps 
the reason why Schiller's nose had grown so alarm- 
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2 WOODLAND TALES. 

ingly thin, and that Goethe had such an uncommonly 
youthful appearance, as his heavy Jupiter brows wore 
gradually oflF. Goethe was always placed on the 
right hand, and Schiller on the left hand of Aunt 
Juliana's mahogany cabinet, the contents of which 
were jealously guarded from profane eyes by a pair 
of somewhat faded green silk curtains. That same 
cabinet was famous for containing a tin of ginger- 
bread cakes made by Aunt Juliana's own hands every 
Christmas, and which lasted almost until Christmas 
come round again, when those delicacies had long 
become a myth in every other household. 

I am writing about Aunt Juliana's cakes, of her 
plaster casts, her cabinet, and spectacles, and these 
are, after all, very unimportant things ; but I seem to 
be once more sitting in the old familiar easy-chair 
by the window, playing with her thimble, and wait- 
ing for her to look through her newspaper, brought 
regularly twice a week by the old postwoman from 
the neighbouring town. 

That good old soul now lies under the cool turf. 
She died, so to say, when the yellow stage-coach 
came into fashion, for from that time she grew silent 
^ and melancholy, feeling that her calling had been 
mortally injured by the new-fangled opposition ; the 
loud blast of whose post-horn gave her a stab in the 
heart every time she heard it. So one day she was 
found dressed to go her round, umbrella in hand, 
big basket on her arm, sitting leaning back in her 
chair as though preparing herself by a good rest for 
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AUNT JULIANA. 3 

her long round. She never woke from that sleep; 
and as they were laying her to her last rest the 
yellow stage-coach came rattling past the church- 
yard, and the postillion triumphantly blew his loud 
" Tarah." He did not know that a remnant of the 
good old past was being buried, and that he, though 
but a simple stable lad, was a type of the present. 

In those days the good old times did not receive 
too great consideration. People began to be less 
willing to concede their wonted respect for time- 
honoured institutions ; there were even certain free- 
thinkers in our village, among the peasant lads, 
who would neither touch their caps to schoolmaster 
nor parson, because they considered themselves 
free men, and could do it or not> as they chose. 
In fact, there was great talk of freedom, and war, 
and fatherland, of tyrants, princes, and slavery. We 
boys took it up in our boys' fashion. We wore 
revolutionary cockades, and drilled with bean sticks, 
the which, for lack of sharp steel, had lances of silver 
paper pasted on at the points to resemble the lances 
that, in our Greek lessons with the pastor, and once 
upon a time before Troy, had played so great a part. 
We were thoroughly satisfied that by means of 
these weapons we could keep any enemy at bay, 
who should daringly attack the boundaries of our 
province. 

With this purpose in view it was incumbent upon 
us to take all due precautions. The old bell-ringer 
was supposed to be blind of one eye, and therefore 
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could not be trusted to perceive the approach of a 
hostile force on the blue lake, whose waves rolled up 
to the shores of our beech woods. It was therefore 
imperatively necessary that one of us lads should 
have the keys of the watch-tower in our safe keeping, 
that we might keep vigilant guard at the narrow 
slits behind which the great bells hung in solemn 
array. But the old bell-ringer would by no means 
consent to this proposal of ours, and was conse- 
quently looked upon by us as a traitor to the 
fatherland, and punished accordingly by our silent 
contempt. The old postwoman, on the contrary, 
was made to submit to our will, and had to wear the 
red cockade, and to act as our intermediary between 
town and country. She pinned on the red cockade 
to her coal-scuttle bonnet without knowing why or 
wherefore. We were keeping watch for the enemy, 
and did not know whom. And yet those were happy 
days, especially when, shouldering our home-made 
spears, we marched through the beech woods which 
skirt the peaceful churchyard, and, piling arms under 
the shady trees, began to pick yellow cowslips, to 
eat the fresh young leaves of wood-sorrel, and to 
bind sweet woodruff into wreaths, whose perfume in 
our cosy rooms at home recalled those summer 
rambles in the wood long after. What knew we of 
war? Sometimes we even marched straight up to 
the walls of the castle where the Count lived. We 
had a kind of dread of the Count, for people said he 
never laughed. 
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In the middle of the wood, not far from the castle, 
there was an enclosed grave. A weeping ash nearly 
covered the marble monument ; moss grew thickly 
over the urn and over the inscription that seemed 
written in a language unknown to us village lads, 
telling whose last resting-place it was. 

All was so still by the grave that one could hear 
the fall of a leaf, so still that the sound of the running 
brook that flowed past it under a thicket hard by was 
louder than even where it formed a little cascade and 
turned the mill-wheel down below. Was it really so 
very still there, or was it the solemn feeling inspired 
by this grave in the silent depths of the forest that 
gave the impression of deepest repose ? 

As we went home we would tell each other all we 
knew of the Count — ghastly tales, mysterious as a 
spectre wandering about in broad daylight. And 
after all what did any of us know of him ? Nothing 
at all. And that was just the mystery. The in- 
scription on the monument might give some 
information. 

This thought gave me no rest ; so one fine day, 
when school was over, I started for the wood to 
decipher it. To reach my goal the quicker I 
decided not to take the usual path, but one that 
would lead me through the thicket, and, if necessary, 
across the stream. No sooner thought than done. 
I soon found myself in the willow grove that 
bordered the wood on the east side ; if now I were 
to cross straight over westwards I must hit the very 
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spot. But place not your faith in willows ! They 
love the marshes and grow on unstable ground. In 
ten minutes I had lost my way. Suddenly a snake 
wriggled across the path — it was an adder ! Should 
I turn back ? Might there not be more such crea- 
tures in the wood ? No, I would not be such a 
coward. I hurried on, but soon saw that I had got 
quite out of the right direction. The willow grove 
lay behind me, and I was on the verge of a pine 
forest. Which way should I take now ? With 
difficulty I forced my way through the thick-growing 
pine-trees, the ground slippery with their fallen 
cones. Great red and white spotted toadstools grew 
on all sides ; here and there delicate ferns reared 
their fronds. After the pines a space of thick under- 
wood ; then came tall beeches. Where was I ? 
The sun was already low in the heavens ; time had 
gone by unawares. I began to feel frightened. By 
good luck I now struck off in another direction, and 
behold I soon had reached the well-known brook, 
and before me, in a hollow, lay the grave. Quickly 
I divested myself of boots and stockings, and waded 
through the stream. Then, hurrying to the spot, I 
vaulted over the railing. 

It was no easy task to decipher the inscription ; 
first the moss must be cleared from the letters. 
" Ci git " was written above ; then came words that 
I could not read. I could only make out the name 
" Marie." 

In the eagerness of my investigation I had not 
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noticed that light footsteps had approached the enclo- 
sure, and the abrupt words, " What are you doing 
there ? " first aroused me with a start. 

As if caught in some act of crime I looked hastily 
up. 

The sun's rays fell aslant, golden through the 
trees, and lit up a lovely child's face, whose eyes 
were fixed on me in astonishment. 

" What are you doing there ? " repeated the clear, 
liquid tones. 

I cast down my eyes in confusion. 

" Come out from there," she said, authoritatively. 
" Wait a minute : I will open the gate for you." 
And taking a small key from her pocket, she opened 
the gate of the enclosure. " What did you want at 
that grave ? " 

" I was reading the name on it." 

" Could you find it ? " 

" I had first to scratch away the moss, and then I 
could read it." 

" That was very wrong of you. Do you not know 
that it is my mother's grave ? " 

"No." 

" Who are you ? " 

" My father is the doctor ; he lives in the village." 

" Oh, I know him very well. He has been to us 
at the castle. Have you never seen me before ? " 

" No ; I do not know you at all. Do you belong 
to the castle ? " 

" My father is the Count, and this is my mother's 
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grave. It was her wish to be buried here ; I do not 
know why, I come here sometimes when my father 
is away ; he does not allow me to come when he is 
at home. Do you always go about with bare feet ? " 

Now, for the first time, I was aware that I had 
forgotten to put on my shoes and stockings again 
after wading through the stream. 

It was the work of an instant to dash off to the 
spot where I had crossed, and repair that little 
breach of etiquette. Then I returned to the little 
giri. 

" Will you take me back to the castle ? " she 
asked. 

I was more than willing. It seemed positively as 
if the lovely child had taken possession of me. I 
could not gaze enough at her — at the dark brilliant 
eyes, and masses of nut-brown hair that waved upon 
her shoulders. 

We walked along the smooth path that led to the 
park, talking of all sorts of things. She told me 
she was so lonely in the castle, she would ever so 
much rather be living down in the village with us 
for playfellows. 

" Ma bonne is so unkind to me," she complained. 
" Ma bonne scolds me, and will not let me be merry. 
I have to be always learning French and music, and 
I only dare come out into the woods when she is 
asleep, and papa is away." 

And on my side I told her that the country was in 
danger, but that we could keep back the enemy, and 
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that I would tell all my comrades that our first duty 
must be to defend the castle when things really got 
so far. 

*' Oh, how nice ! " cried she, clapping her hands, 
" Oh, how I wish the enemy would come ! " 

At the park gates I had to leave her, I did not 
know her name, nor she mine. 

Meanwhile it had grown dusk, and I hurried 
home. The following afternoon I was again at the 
grave, and found my little friend already waiting for 
me. Her name was Marie, after her mother, and I 
was to call her by it. She thought my name very 
pretty too, but preferred Charles to Carl. We often 
met in that shady spot in the woods, where the 
running brook made music in the stillness of the 
forest. Nobody knew of our meeting, and we 
revelled in our secret ; and once when I took a story- 
book with me and read to her how the knight rescued 
the lady and she became his wife, she said, "Charles, 
you shall be my knight, and kill the giant, and then 
I will be your wife. Only nurse must not know.'* 

Chilly autumn came and stopped our meetings; 
but the following spring we met again. So it went 
on for two years, then in the natural course of things 
I had to go to school and to leave Marie. 

" You will come back again," said she ; " you 
know that I cannot live without you." 

And I promised her to come back. We were still 
children when we parted. The shady woods ha'd 
lulled us into a wondrous dream ; we thought it would 
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always be the same, so innocent were we, more 
simple and innocent than the birds of passage who 
build their nests in our beech woods, and fly south 
when autumn tints the leaves, and before the cold 
snows of winter lie heavy on the boughs. 

When I came home in the holidays I heard that 
the Count and his daughter were away at the 
Baths; next year it was the same. So two years 
passed without my having seen Marie, but all the 
same I had not forgotten her. Now I was home for 
the third time, and sitting with Aunt Juliana. 

" A wedding is always interesting," she said. 

" Whose wedding is it, aunt ? " 

" Here it is. Our Countess Marie to a Count 

von . See for yourself. I do not remember the 

name." 

I snatched at the paper and read the announce- 
ment. 

" Oh, aunt ! " I cried, " it is impossible ! Marie 
promised that she would be my wife ! " 

"You are a foolish boy," said Aunt Juliana. " How 
could you dream of such nonsense ? What has the 
proud Count's daughter ever had to do with you ? " 

" Oh, aunt, if you knew all, you would not speak 
so coldly. Why am I only a simple schoolboy, and 
not a Baron or a Count ? It would be very different 
then." 

Aunt Juliana put a few searching questions, which 
elicited all my story, and when I had ended she 
leaned back in her chair and wept. 
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" Now, Aunt Juliana, don't you think that Marie 
has behaved badly not to have kept her word ? " 

" I am not crying for you, my dear boy," she said, 
gently, " you are of an age when it is as easy to 
promise as to forget, when, like a butterfly, you simply 
bask in the sunshine of life. As you imagined your- 
self to be defending your native village with your 
wooden spears, so you fancied your childish dreams 
must become realities. You will learn in time that 
both were equally foolish." 

" Aunt, you would not have spoken so if you had 
ever loved as I have done." 

Aunt Juliana stood up. " I forgive you those 
words," said she, and went into the next room. 

I must have hurt her deeply; but that thought, 
distressing as it was, soon gave way to the more 
acute pain that had taken possession of me, and 
that grew more intense from minute to minute, and 
kept my eyes riveted on the fatal newspaper, on 
those two names — one of which I loved so dearly, 
the other I hated with as deep a hatred as the 
author of my misery, whom, had I met at that 
moment, I could have murdered outright. Yes, 
I could have done some terrible deed, for I was 
no longer a child, but a youth, to whom, truly, the 
calm judgment of manhood was wanting, but who, 
standing on the very threshold of life, its joys 
and passions, felt within him all the courage to 
fight for that life, and to purchase it with the hot 
blood that spurred him on to dare and to conquer. 
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No longer a child, I was awakened — awakened in 
that moment that had wrested from me the sweet 
dream of my childhood. My temples burned as if 
in fever, my eyelids drooped as though seeking the 
life-giving sleep that obstinately forsakes a fever 
patient. I wanted to forget, and memory forced 
itself upon me. I saw the wood, the stream, the 
silent monument covered with dark moss. I saw 
Marie, but she looked different. She was a child no 
longer — she, too, had been roused to life. 

Dusk had gradually closed in. From Aunt 
Juliana's window one looked on to the principal 
village street, and away to the pretty slope where 
the pale beeches stood, the beeches that joined the 
wood so sacred to me — for there I had first seen 
my love. My love ? Nevermore — nevermore to be 
mine ! That sheet of paper lying before me told 
that she belonged to another. Only two tiny lines ! 
How could I ever have thought that so few words 
could cause such bitter grief — such grief and such 
joy ! That man to whom she had given her hand, 
must he not be the happiest man on earth ? Joy 
and grief, both so immeasurable, and conveyed in so 
few words ! 

The shadows of evening fell darker and thicker 
over the wood that had ever been so green and 
sunny in my day-dreams. Past and gone now. I 
was awakened from them. 

I know not how long I sat there looking out into 
the evening and the past, but it had grown quite dark 
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meanwhile, and Aunt Juliana came in presently with 
her bright lamp in her hand, which she quietly set 
down on the table, 

" Draw down the blinds, Cari," said she, " and 
come and read me the paper, that we may see how 
things are going — I fear not too satisfactorily. The 
times are threatening — who can tell what they may 
have in store for us ! " 

I obeyed. The maid brought in the little basket 
of glowing coals, with its bright steaming tea-kettle, 
and arranged the tea-things on a side table. Aunt 
Juliana sat down in a corner of the sofa and took 
up her knitting. It was the cosiest little room 
imaginable. I began to read. Aunt Juliana was 
right — things looked bad in Germany. France 
had again struck a discordant note — a note of such 
hatred and variance that made all harmonious solu- 
tion utterly impossible— a note that was only to die 
slowly out in sorrow and mourning ; and our father- 
land struck into the awful chord as eagerly as if it 
revealed to it the music of the spheres. Once more 
the sublime image of freedom was desecrated to an 
idol before which countless numbers were to fall 
sacrifice. The people were drunk with the blood of 
those they had slaughtered ; it might be they dared 
not think of the deeds of violence committed, and 
sought in fresh acts of atrocity to forget those 
already perpetrated. 

" That is what it will come to with us," said Aunt 
Juliana, gravely and thoughtfully, as I read out the 
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latest news. "Before the trees are in leaf the alarm 
bell will be ringing from our tower. I seem to hear 
it already. You know in old age one's perceptions 
are clearer ; before we take our leave of life we see 
the dim glow of the future dawning over us until we 
fall asleep in the hope of the New Day, when the 
sun shall shine brightly without dull shadows and 
heavy clouds. I fefel now as if a thick mist were 
shrouding the coming times like a deep fog, oppress- 
ing the breath, and filling every heart with fore- 
boding. I fear there are anxious times in store for 
us." 

" And if you are right, aunt, and our scythes are 
to be turned into swords, so much the better. The 
upper classes are trespassing upon our rights and 
treading us under foot. They do not deserve to exist 
unless we are made their equals. The earth is for 
every man alike, and not only for the aristocrats. 
Let them know for once in their lives what it is to 
suffer." 

Aunt Juliana stayed her busy fingers and looked 
at me. 

" Do you really mean that ? " she asked. 

"Yes," I replied. "Oh, I cannot tell you how 
I hate them !" 

"All?" 

" Every one of them." 

"Of course you have your reasons. I dislike 
nothing so much as for a man to act upon impulse — 
without having first well weighed his motives," said 
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Aunt Juliana, calmly. Then she added, in an inex- 
pressibly tender voice, " I too, my dear, had cause at 
one time of my life to hate them — ^but I have for- 
given. Now good-night, Carl; go home. Give my 
love to your father." 

Aunt Juliana looked so saint-like, so solemn, as 
she said those last words ; I would have liked to ask 
their meaning, but I did not dare. There was some- 
thing high and sublime about her — in a word, un- 
approachable. 

" Good-night, aunt." 

"You may give me your good-night kiss," she 
called to me, as I had already turned away "you 
young aristocrat-hater." 

I pressed, as so often before, a kiss upon her finely 
cut mouth. 

** Forgive what to-day has brought you," mur- 
mured Aunt Juliana, in a low voice. " After all, you 
are but a big child." 

In a few minutes I had reached home. The 
two houses were not far apart. Distances never 
are as great in the country as in towns. People 
draw together in as neighbourly a fashion as they 
can, and distance is only made an excuse when visits 
have been neglected. 

My father had just returned from a late round. 
The coachman was leading the horses into the 
stables, the carriage lamps were still alight. A 
bright fire was burning in the kitchen where the 
evening meal was being hastily prepared. My father 
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was looking very grave. Crossing his hands behind 
his back, he began pacing up and down the room, 
hardly noticing me as I went in. 

Knowing that such was his habit when thinking 
over an anxious case, and that he did not like then 
to be disturbed, I silently took up a book and sat 
down. But I could no more read than I could for- 
get, as Aunt Juliana had recommended me to do. 
Those two lines in the newspaper were always in 
my thoughts. 

Suddenly my father stopped in his restless pacing 
up and down and stood before me. 

" Carl, you are no longer a boy," said he, looking 
me full in the face. 

I did not see the purport of his words. Aunt 
Juliana had just told me the exact opposite. 

" We are getting to serious times," he continued. 
** I was sent for to-day to attend a consultation in 
town, and heard there very disquieting news." 

Then he went on to tell how, with mysterious 
rapidity, and as if at a given signal, riots were 
breaking out in all directions ; that some serious 
disturbances had already occurred in our principal 
towns and capitals, and the stream of revolution 
was surging nearer to us. " Even in the next 
province there have been outbreaks of lawlessness," 
he concluded. "The labourers have struck work, 
and are defying the landowners. They say that a 

band of insurgents have set fire to Count W 's 

house, and that he only escaped with his life. 
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Certainly the people have not been too mercifully 
dealt with by our neighbours and the gentry about, 
but what is to protect all of us in such a state of 
anarchy ? How would you act in any such emer- 
gency ? " 

" Throw in my lot with those who have right on 
their side. I would not sit still, but would " 

** Help in the medley," interrupted my father, drily. 
** So I thought, and have therefore decided, until the 
affair is at an end, to send you off to Christiania, to 
stay with an old college friend of mine, with whom 
you can read. Over there, in the North, they are 
still enveloped in ice and snow, and that ensures 
order — for people do not go in for revolutions with 
the thermometer below zero. If the Collective 
People have to fear that their individual fingers will 
be frost-bitten in a fight for freedom, it is astonish- 
ing how little store they set by the said freedom. 
You will start within a day or two." 

My father never allowed his decisions to be 
questioned, therefore I did not dare now to express 
any opinion. " Something will turn up, I dare say," 
thought I to myself. 

Supper was brought in. " Will you join me, Carl ? " 

" No, thank you, sir ; I took tea with my aunt this 
evening. She sends her love to you." 

" Ah, that reminds me — the best thing will be for 
my sister to come over here. Her house is too 
unprotected. I will see her about it to-morrow." 

" Do you think the danger so near, then ? " 
3 
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" Precautions are useless unless taken in time." 
My father sat down to table in silence. I could 
see that he was preoccupied, and was convinced 
that he had not confided all he knew of the agitation 
and riots to me. Perhaps he thought me too young 
to discuss the great question of class difiKculties. 
And I too had my secret from him ; but it was my 
fear of him that prevented my telling him the reason 
of my hatred to the aristocrats. To Aunt Juliana 
I could confide all my troubles ; she had ever been 
gentle and loving as a mother to me. So we sat 
without exchanging a word, until my father said it 
was late, and I had better get to bed. 

It was not easy to sleep that night. My head was 
in a whirl, one thought chased the other — no single 
one would present itself distinctly enough for me to 
rest upon, until gradually dying away it should 
resolve itself into sleep. How often had I lulled 
myself to rest with thoughts of Marie, and wandered 
with her in dreams on soft, rose-tinted clouds, seeing 
neither earth nor heaven, only Marie ! But to-night 
those dream-clouds had vanished, leaving some one 
else beside her, whom I did not know, but hated with 
a burning hatred. And hatred is no friend to sleep. 
It may have been about midnight when, starting 
from the unresting half-slumber I had fallen into, 
I sprang up. Distinctly I heard the hurried clang 
of the alarm bell. Faster and faster the terrified 
appealing sounds followed each other. With one 
bound I was at my window. Over the wood the 
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whole sky was tinged deep red. Fierj' embers were 
shooting up and whirling in the air, heavy clouds 
of smoke rolling over the tops of the trees. It must 
be the castle that was on fire. Never had I dressed 
so quickly ; in a few seconds I was down in the hall. 
My father was already there, up and dressed. 

" Where are you going, Carl ? " 

" To the fire." 

" I think it will be better for you to stay where 
you are. It is no ordinary fire. The Count has 
always been a hard master. I fear this will be but 
one of many incendiaries." 

" They deserve their fate, the tyrants ! " cried 
I, impetuously. " Nemesis overtakes all evildoers." 

With these words I opened the door, only secured 
with a bolt, so as to be quickly opened in case of 
night patients, and hurried off at full speed towards 
the wood without heeding my father's warning voice. 
My way lay past the engine-house; I heard the 
magistrate's well-known voice calling to the men to 
get out the fire-engine and go off at once to the scene 
of disaster — but not a hand was stirred. 

" We are not going," answered they ; " it serves 
the Count right." 

So, then, it had been of but little use for my father 
to conceal the nearness of the danger so carefully 
from me — ^the riots had already broken out amongst 
us. I set off at a running pace ; a feeling of terrible 
anxiety seized me, an unspeakable dread for — 
Marie. The path through the wood was only too 
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familiar, I could not have missed it in the darkest 
night. But now I had only to follow the brilliant 
light that gleamed so mysteriously through the 
breaks in the wood, bathing the stems of the beech- 
trees with flaming red. The nearer I came the more 
fiery grew stems and boughs; the night wind blew 
volumes of snioke towards me ; I heard the terrified 
lowing of the cows as they were seized by the flames 
— there was no doubt but that the out-houses and 
farm buildings were all on fire. And so it was, the 
costly, well-kept farm was a sea of flame, in whose 
immediate neighbourhood no one dared approach. 
One side of the massive stone castle adjoined it ; the 
other three were surrounded by a wide moat. From 
the lofty windows the awful glow was reflected. A 
crowd of men stood on the terrace steps noisily 
demanding admittance ; the brilliant light in which 
they were standing caused them easily to be recognized 
as the Count's retainers. Within all seemed perfectly 
quiet. No one appeared at the windows — not a light 
to be seen in any room. Nor would it have been 
wise to be near the windows, for every now and then 
a well-aimed stone smashed in the great panes, 
while a loud shout of triumph greeted each of these 
heroic deeds. Now came up a band of men with 
crowbars and pickaxes, about to break open the 
doors. 

" He has treated us worse than his cattle," they 
yelled. " Freedom and Equality ! It is our turn to 
be Count now. Force open the doors ! " 
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And they plied their axes on the great carved 
entrance doors. Their united strength made it 
probable that they would soon effect an entrance. But 
were the inmates still in the castle, or had they had 
timely warning ? All seemed like the dead withiil. 
Suddenly a shot crashed forth from one of the 
windows, immediately followed by a second. A 
howl of vengeance rose from the crowd ; two of the 
insurgents had been hit. Those shots had sealed 
the fate of the inmates of the castle. Where was 
my thirst for revenge at that moment ? On whose 
side lay the right ? On the side of those who had 
set fire to the bams and threatened the lives of the 
owner and his family ? Or was it on the side of 
those who in self-preservation had fired upon the 
howling mob? And what harm had Marie ever 
done to these furious men who were storming the 
castle ? Would her death smooth the way to 
Equality and Fraternity — to that Freedom that 
was to rise out of incendiarism and brutality ? 

In the moment of extremity a man learns to see, 
hear, and think. His senses gain intensity; his 
brain-power develops to so marvellous a degree, that 
the action of such a moment can appear super- 
natural — almost miraculous. Was it chance or a 
miracle; or did my eyes see because I wanted to 
see — was constrained to see? My eyes suddenly 
detected a little boat floating on the broad lake-like 
moat that surrounded the castle. This pretty gon- 
dola-shaped toy, built to glide easily over the surface 
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of the lake, seemed to me the very means I wanted 
in my extremity. That slender boat became all at 
once the rock on which I built my hopes. 

The raging crowd had not discovered me, for I 
stood hidden behind a thick yew hedge that reached 
down to the water's edge. Hastily throwing off coat, 
waistcoat, and boots, I plunged as noiselessly as 
possible into the water. I felt neither the chill of an 
early spring night, nor the coldness of the water — 
nor did I think of personal danger. I feared for 
myself as little as I had done that day when I waded 
through the stream to find the lonely grave in the 
wood. 

A few strokes brought me to the boat's side, and 
seizing it, I drew it slowly into the dark shadows 
thrown by the castle. Only then did I raise 
myself out of the water and cautiously creep into 
the little skiff, which I now rowed up to the orna- 
mental steps that led up to the first storey of the 
castle. It was the work of a few seconds for me to 
fasten the boat to the landing-stage, and ascend the 
steps to the balcony door. To my good fortune,. it 
was unfastened. I hurried through the vast rooms, 
my footsteps the more inaudible on the soft carpets 
as my stout boots lay still under the yew hedge. 

Opening the last door of the suite of rooms, a 
strange sight met my view. The brilliant glow of 
the fire without fell through the great windows of a 
lofty saloon, hung with pictures of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, smiling and dancing gaily, and lovely 
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maidens weaving wreaths of roses for gay cava- 
liers. 

Upon a divan under one of the most smiling of the 
pictures, lay a young man white as death. A lady, 
in ^ dark silk dress, was sitting at his side, staunching 
the blood that streamed from a wound in his head 
with her handkerchief. I recognized her at the first 
glance — it was Marie — the Marie who had forgotten 
me, grown so tall and lovely — oh ! how lovely. The 
Count, standing in the centre of the room, was in the 
act of re-loading his double-barrelled gun — his face 
furrowed with grief, his eyes flashing with fury, but 
his hand as steady and true as if he were merely 
taking aim at the window-panes. He caught sight 
of me. His eyes rested for an instant steadily and 
searchingly upon me. 

" This is my house ! " he cried, and levelled his 
gun at me. 

At the same moment Marie springing up, had 
thrown her arms round her father. 

" Do not fire," she cried, in a voice choked with 
terror. " He does not belong to them — he has come 
to save us." 

The Count lowered his gun. 

" Who are you ? " he asked. 

In a few hurried words I explained how I had 
succeeded in making my way into the castle. I 
told him that the boat was below and escape possible. 

He looked round at the wounded man lying un- 
conscious. 
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" We cannot go," he said, turning to Marie. 
" Your betrothed could not go with us. It were 
dishonourable to leave him. 

The blows of axes without fell sharper and sharper 
upon the doors. There was a loud shout as if the 
mob were on the point of gaining ingress. 

" Every second is precious," I cried. " We must 
hasten, or it will be too late." 

The Count remained immovable. 

At this moment a great stone smashing through 
one of the windows, fell with a crash on a great 
Chinese vase, shattering it to atoms. Such a missile 
might have struck the swooning man. 

" Let us carry him down to the boat," I cried. 
" God will be our helper." 

A tremendous crash and prolonged shout announced 
that the door had been burst open. Now was no 
time for hesitation. Hastily catching up the wounded 
man, we bore him down the steps as fast as possible 
— Marie following. We succeeded in reaching the 
tiny boat. Marie sat in the stern supporting her 
betrothed's head on her lap. The Count stood up 
in the middle with an oar. I took my place in the 
bows. We could only make slow progress, plying 
our oars noiselessly, while the slightest movement 
would have upset our frail bark. But we were under 
the shadow of the castle, and then came the friendly 
yew hedge. Oh, much maligned tree ! how thankful 
was I to thy thick foliage that night ! how silently 
I praised thy dark sheltering green ! 
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We succeeded in making good a landing. I had 
hardly time to get into my clothes again, for we had 
to make our way as soon as possible from the scene 
of devastation. The Count, seizing his gun with both 
hands, made it into a seat, on to which I lifted the 
still unconscious man. Marie drew his arm round 
her neck, and I took his feet. So we crept slowly 
through the park, step by step, until we reached the 
wood; avoiding the beaten track, lest we should 
come across people hurrying to the fire, and of whbse 
intentions we were not sure. But I knew a way — 
the way that I had once found out for myself 

The Count suffered me to be leader, and followed 
in silence. We reached the grave. The wounded 
man opened his eyes. " Water," he implored. The 
brook was rushing near — that brook on whose banks 
I had once dreamed away my life's happiest hours. 

We laid him down. The Count, too, seemed worn 
out with the load. I hastened to the brook. I had 
no cup ; but a schoolboy's cap answers all purposes 
— true it was no brazen helmet such as Alexander 
the Great once drank from, but that mattered not. 

We wetted the handkerchief that bandaged his 
head, then started on again. Now we went on more 
easily than before, for consciousness was returning, 
and the wounded man did not need our full strength. 
We crossed over the brook ; then came the fir planta- 
tion, whose tops were rustling mysteriously j then the 
willow grove. 

The fire was still blazing behind us. The Count 
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looked neither to right nor to left. Not a single 
farewell look had he for his devastated property. 
He must be hard — terribly hard. 

At last, after a weary march, we reached our desti- 
nation. I had happily piloted the fugitives to a garden 
well known to me, and before us lay the haven — 
Aunt Juliana's house. 

Gently I tapped at her bedroom window. No 
answer. Had she already gone to my father's ? 
Then all was lost. There were far too many people 
about in our house to keep the fugitives safely 
concealed there. 

Begging the Count and his daughter to draw back 
for a few minutes — we had laid the wounded man, 
who had swooned again, on one of the garden seats — 
I hurried round into the street. 

Aunt Juliana must be still sitting up — a streak of 
light came through the sitting-room shutters. I 
knocked. 

** Aunt Juliana," I cried, " it is I. Open the 
garden door. For the love of mercy— open ! " 

The light disappeared, and before I could reach 
the fugitives again. Aunt Juliana was at the open 
door. 

** Oh ! help me, aunt, for Heaven's sake ! If you 
have any love for me take in these strangers, just for 
a little, until we can think what to do next. They 
cannot go any further. Their very lives are at stake, 
aunt. I implore you, do not refuse my petition." 

" What strangers ? " asked Aunt Juliana, amazed. 
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The Count had drawn near out of the darkness ; 
the Hght fell full upon his face. 

'* He ! " cried Aunt Juliana, in a voice of horror. 
** Do you bring him to me ? " 

" I will not trouble you," interposed the Count. 
" I did not know that the youug man was leading us 
to you." 

I did not understand what they meant. 

" Aunt, his death will be at your door, if he die." 

" His fate is not in men's hands," said the Count. 

" Of whom are you speaking ? " said Aunt Juliana 
to me, in a low voice. 

" Of Marie's betrothed," I whispered. ** He is 
lying there on that bench — severely wounded." 

She looked at me — there was a wonderful light in 
her eyes, and over her face that solemn calm that I 
had seen on it once before that day. 

" I will take him in," she said. " Enter, Count,'^ 
she added, " my house is yours." 

The Count bit his lips, while a deep flush spread 
over his face. 

'* I am inexpressibly grieved to trespass upon 
you in this manner," said he, in courteous tones, 
whose slight trembling gave evidence of deep emo- 
tion. " But I trust you will understand that adverse 
circumstances alone could have warranted this 
intrusion." 

" Count," replied my aunt, " we must all obey the 
dictates of extreme necessity." 

It struck me that she laid a marked emphasis 
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upon "extreme," otherwise her manner was calm 
and self-possessed as ever. We carried the wounded 
man into the house, and he was laid in the pretty 
visitor's room, that Aunt Juliana always kept like a 
room in a doll's house. 

I had often assisted my father in operations — ^was 
indeed studying for the profession ; now I felt quite 
a doctor. I washed the blood from the patient's 
face, and ordered cold water bandages. 

The Count installed himself as the sick man's 
attendant. 

" Let me thank you for this sacrifice," said he. 

** And now I earnestly entreat you to think of your 
own health. I can very well sit up to-night." 

He was right. Now that the excitement was 
over I began to feel the effects of my wet clothes, 
and of the exertion. I looked at my patient again. 
He was asleep. I was not looking at him at that 
moment with the eye of a doctor ; again and again I 
scanned the handsome, manly face, white as marble, 
resting on the pillows, and was forced to say to 
myself, " How handsome he is ! What are you to 
compare with him ? " And he was the favoured one 
— Marie's betrothed. 

Aunt Juliana was awaiting me downstairs. Taking 
my hand in both of hers she pressed it lovingly. 

"Carl," she said, after a moment, "the Count 
and his family are safe under my roof for the 
present. I will take care of them. My maid shall 
keep the secret, for were it known that they were 
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here who knows what might be the consequences ? 
Now go home, dear boy. Send your father over the 
first thing in the morning to see to the wounded 
man ; and think meanwhile what shall be the next 
step to take. This is not a safe place for them. 
Now, good-night. Drink this wine; it will not 
hurt you.'* 

I drank the wine, and my aunt cautiously let me 
out. I had not seen Marie again. 

The fire seemed nearly extinguished ; there was 
scarcely any reflection to be seen in the sky. The 
village was perfectly still ; it was growing light in 
the east; day was just dawning. Our house door 
could be opened by the initiated from the outside ; I 
opened it so gently that the night-bell hardly made 
a sound, and creeping up on tip-toe reached my own 
room. 

At first I shivered violently as I laid down ; then 
came the reaction; scorching heat succeeded to 
cold ; my body began to burn ; my head was heavy. 
All kinds of thoughts chased madly through my 
brain. I was doctor enough to know that I was 
attacked by violent fever, and I rejoiced at the 
knowledge — thoroughly exulted. I tried to count 
my pulse — one, two, three, four, five. I went on 
counting, and each figure as I counted ranged itself 
by my bed until the whole room was full of numbers, 
so full that I could not get them into anything like 
order, try as hard as I would, by beginning over and 
over again. For nearly three weeks I went on 
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counting ; then I woke to consciousness again. I 
had been very ill. 

The morning after that eventful night my father 
had found me on my bed in high fever, raving in 
delirium. My wet clothes gave him the clue to the 
immediate cause, and he treated me accordingly. 
He told me afterwards that the cold bath would 
hardly have injured my strong constitution, but it 
was the remaining so long in wet clothes that had 
done the mischief. And the mental excitement? 
But of that he knew nothing, so could not take it 
into account. 

One of my first questions was whether the fire at 
the castle was extinguished. They left me under 
the delusion that I had only been asleep a few 
hours, and it was only by degrees that I got to know 
the true state of the case. The Count and his 
daughter had gone abroad — it was thought to 
Russia. The wounded man had recovered and had 
joined them. 

Aunt Juliana would accept no recompense for her 
trouble and care of the sick man ; but my father, on 
the other hand, had received an almost princely fee. 
Thus they were under no obligation. 

The riots had subsided. Things settled down 
again in our neighbourhood. A few companies of 
soldiers had quickly restored order; some of the 
ringleaders were in prison ; the victims of that night 
lay buried and forgotten. The victims who fall in 
the cause of freedom are soon forgotten, and even if 
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Freedom be gained, the people will not acknowledge 
it ; it has no outward show to dazzle them. It wears 
no crown, and ermine, otherwise it would govern. 

Like myself the political world recovered from its 
fever. By the time autumn had again tinted the 
leaves everj'thing was going on as before. True, 
here and there, some stone had been removed that 
had formed an obstacle to progress, and many a 
barrier would fall in the next heavy gust of wind ; 
but no devastating storm would be needed for that, 
only a good fresh breeze. 

***** 

Years had passed. I was again sitting by Aunt 
Juliana, and, as a full-fledged physician — the Uni- 
versity had conferred on me my M.D.'s degree ; the 
College of Surgeons, by granting me my diploma, 
had given me the right to practise on my defenceless 
fellow-mortals. 

Aunt Juliana had aged considerably; but our 
relations together were even closer than before ; 
at her wish I had taken possession of the pretty 
visitor's room. We had always plenty to talk about. 
Aunt Juliana was so experienced, and had such dis- 
criminating judgment, and I had a theme on which 
I never tired of holding forth. This was a sweet 
gentle girl with whom I had fallen in love at 
Heidelberg. , 

I had brought back a rich store of knowledge from 
that renowned University, but had left my heart 
behind me on the banks of the Neckar. It was 
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singular. I could talk unreservedly with Aunt 
Juliana on this, to me, all-important subject, but to 
my father, on the contrary, had not as yet breathed 
one syllable of it. Aunt Juliana said time enough 
for that. 

As ever, she was very likely quite right in this 
advice, for I had as yet no home nor practice to 
bring a young wife to. My stem father would have 
called it thoughtless, and perhaps I should not have 
taken his strictures quietly. Aunt Juliana knew 
that harsh words would have been spoken on both 
sides, and this she wished to avoid, so wise and 
good was she, her heart the very home of peace. 

We had never mentioned that eventful night. 
Aunt Juliana always turned the subject ; and when 
once I put a direct question to her, she answered 
gravely, " Let the past rest ; it is more painful to me 
than you can imagine.'* 

One evening I came home in the dusk — as on 
that evening when I had told my aunt about the 
two children who had dreamed their dream of love 
and happiness in the woods — I brought with me the 
news that the Count was dead, and, by his own wish, 
was to be brought home to be buried in the wood. 
Aunt Juliana made no remark, but covering her face 
with her hands she wept. Silently I sat down beside 
her, not daring to ask the cause of her tears ; but 
when it had grown nearly dark she began in a low 
voice — 

"I loved him — now you know why I grieve. That 
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night I saw him again for the first time after many 
long years — him whom I had never wished to see 
again. Yes, Carl, you little knew whom you were 
bringing to me — little knew that with him a sorrow 
long, long borne in silent anguish crossed my 
threshold and raised its piteous voice.'* She was 
silent for a while, as though old memories were 
awaking within her ; then continued, " As a young 
woman I was very beautiful ; every one said so. I 
was petted and courted by the best and most 
honoured people in the neighbourhood; that was 
when your grandparents had their house in town. 
He was studying for a barrister, and was not yet 
Count; his elder brother had the title. He vowed 
that he would be true to me, and I believed him, for 
I loved him with all the strength of my heart. Do 
you know, Carl, I had some foretaste of eternity 
then, so eternal was my love ; but I was to learn 
that nothing is eternal upon earth. His brother 
died ; he was heir and head of the family, and had to 
forget me. Such were the laws of the world in 
which I lived, and to which he belonged. And from 
that time my life became empty, desolate as an 
autumn day through whose mists no ray of sunlight 
can penetrate. There were times when I absolutely 
hated him, but they passed away as those other 
times of blissful happiness had passed, and I learned 
to suffer and endure. But now, Carl, I know 
that love is eternal, for in that night he opened 
all his heart to me. He had been far more unhappy 

4 
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than I, for he had never forgotten me and that past 
happy time, and his sorrow for lost happiness had 
been embittered by remorse. To bear the pain that 
I bore in humility he called pride to his aid; but 
pride is a false friend and not to be trusted, 

** The laws of his class did not allow him to love 
where his heart was given ; so he became unloving 
as those laws, and a hard taskmaster to his depen- 
dents. In that awful night when the flames shot up 
into the skies, the seed of a loveless life that he had 
sown sprang up ; hatred took the law into its own 
hands, and threatened his life and that of his family. 
Then he bewailed the laws of caste that had com- 
pelled him to betray his love, and all pride was 
swept away, and I could tell him that I had forgiven 
him long, long ago. I could never have told hitn 
that had you not saved him, and brought him to me, 
Carl, and that is why I love you now more than 
ever, and why your home must always be with me. 
Now I know once more that love is eternal." 

She was silent. Her face was transfigured ; radiant 
with happiness. She had regained her faith in love. 

Qn the day of the Count's funeral Aunt Juliana 
stood at her window, and watched the procession 
slowly take its way to the wood. I too stood and 
looked, for in the first carriage I had recognized 
Marie, by the side of her husband. 

" Do you still love her ? " asked my aunt. 

" No," I answered. 

" Then you never really loved her. Your youthful 
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love was but like one of those spring days we get in 
wintqr. No true May day with its budding life. 
Do you hate her husband now ? " she went on to 
ask. 

" No, aunt." 

" We can soon learn to bury our hatred," she said, 
softly. " Trouble disperses it like a vapour ; happy 
for you that it found no abiding place in your heart ; 
for that let us thank that night of terror. True love 
never dies, Carl." 

A' lovely face rose before my mental vision. I 
drew forth a plain gold ring that I wore on a chain 
and laid it in my aunt's hands. 

"Yes," said she, "you are right, love without 
union is great sorrow — love that knows no parting is 
the greatest happiness on this earth. Come, we 
will go to your father, and talk to him. He will not 
deny me a request to-day, however much he might 
be inclined to refuse it to you." 

My young wife and I often visit the wood and its 
grave, where, by the side of the former memorial 
there now stands a white marble obelisk, bearing in 
gold letters the name and titles of the Count. " Is 
all in good order ? " asks Aunt Juliana on our return, 
and then we give her all particulars. 

There is no one on the spot to tend the grave, for 
Marie and her husband never come to our neighbour- 
hood, they live on an estate in a neighbouring 
province. Aunt Juliana has taken it under her 
charge, but that is known only to ourselves and 
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the gardener, who thinks that she has been com- 
missioned to do so by the Count's daughter. 
That spot in the wood where the brook makes 
a curve and runs by the railed-in grave is 
very still and peaceful. No harsh sound disturbs 
the stern Count's last sleep, who lies by the side of 
the wife to whom he gave his name while his heart 
was with another. Death brought him peace. And 
she who had lived a long life since her early love 
was betrayed. Aunt Juliana, had long since found 
her peace upon earth when she forgave him, who 
had forsaken her because he was too weak to rise 
above the laws of caste. She found her happiness 
in making the happiness of others — in helping others 
wherever she could. Oh, thanks be to you, dear 
gentle-looking old lady, with your tender blue eyes 
and white delicate hands — dear Aunt Juliana ! 
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|T was a good thing for both, they said. 
He wanted a wife who would make him 
a good housekeeper, and no one could 
say that she was not an excellent mana- 
ger ; and she wanted a husband cheerful and 
merry to brighten her up, and he was known 
throughout the whole district to be full of life. 
Even the pastor said he made him laugh. 

And they were married. No one felt inclined to 
laugh as he stood at the altar with his bride. A 
reverent awe was upon his face ; and all the congre- 
gation in the little village church felt that his usual 
fun and drollery had given place to the seriousness 
befitting the occasion. 

The young bride beside him was very lovely. Her 
features were regular as those of the Madonna over 
the altar, only that they wore a deeper calm than 
did the Holy Mother's bending tearfully over 
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the dying Saviour. Her white veil swept the 
floral carpet spread by friendly hands over the red- 
tiled aisles; her eyes, fixed on the many coloured 
flowers, were not once raised during the ceremony. 
So even the most confirmed gossips had not the 
slightest fault to find with her behaviour, but unani- 
mously voted it to be perfect, for it could be no easy 
thing to stand before the altar with such grace and 
absence of self-consciousness. 

The rings having been exchanged and the cere- 
mony over, the organist played the concluding volun- 
tary as he always did on grand occasions. The bride- 
groom had been wont to make merry over these same 
voluntaries of the worthy organist, for his selection 
was peculiar, and there was a company of dead bats 
in the organ-pipes, which caused the bass notes to 
make a very uncertain sound, and sometimes to give 
out a " wupp," and then come to a dead stop. 

But now he looked perfectly grave and preserved 
his countenance. Only at the wedding collation did 
he regain his usual merry mood. Every one was 
in good spirits, and he had the best cause to be 
happy; and there were congratulations to receive, 
and speeches, more or less appropriate to acknow- 
ledge, and wine to take with one and the other. 
And his pretty bride had compliments to acknow- 
ledge, and to clink glasses, it was the custom — 
whether she liked it or not, who could tell ? Her 
face remained impassive, and no one knew whether 
it was pleasant to her or otherwise. Her lady 
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friends said she had always been so calm and 
reserved, why then expect her to be different to-day 
from what she had always been ? 

The breakfast came to an end by degrees, and the 
guests dispersed. The young couple had been gone 
some time. The last to leave the festive board was 
the Crown Bailiff who could not prevail upon himself 
to leave the choice port. At last even he had to 
tear 'himself away from the bottle, for it had but 
little more to offer him, and empty bottles were his 
aversion. Indeed his idea of the lower regions was 
of a company of thirsty topers in a vast cellar lined 
with empty casks and empty bottles. 

The young couple drove along in the warm 
summer night to their new home. Not a leaf stirred 
on the trees and shrubs that lined the way; the 
wheels rolled along noiselessly in the soft sand ; a 
thick white mist spread over the meadows, making 
them look like a great white lake, out of which the 
dark woods rose like islands. Moonlight was 
gleaming over all, but instead of being reflected as 
from real water, it lost itself in the mist. Quite 
alone they drove through the quiet night, and the 
sleeping country. The coachman and horses did 
not count ; they were a little community to them- 
selves, and had to do with each other. 

" Vincent," said she, " the night is as still and 
solemn as it was in church." 

" Do you think so ? " he replied ; ** I miss the 
organist's gouty fingers, and the bats in his pedal 
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pipes. They made a fine noise to-day at our 
wedding." 

He laughed. 

She was silent and looked out into the peaceful 
night. She gave an inward shudder, but her face 
was as white and calm as marble. He did not notice 
it, and began to make fun of the wedding guests, and 
to caricature them one after the other. The bailiff 
amused him the most. 

" It's a good thing that we have left the whole 
crew behind us," he concluded. " Here we are — 
this is our home." 

The carriage entered in at the gates and rolled 
up the drive, through a garden sweet with 
mignonette and honeysuckle. He had built it to 
his own fancy, for he was Crown architect. It 
was pretty outside, and very comfortable within, no 
towers, muUions, or gables — they only hold snow 
in winter, said he, and cost no end of money for 
repairs, the sole use of them is to harbour swallows, 
and martins. 

The house was lit up, his old servant had made 
all ready. Over the doorway there hung a wreath 
of dark oak-leaves, upon which white immortelles 
formed the word " Welcome." 

" I can't say I think much of your device, 
Hannah," said he, laughing. " The affair is out of 
the straight." 

The young wife took the old servant's hand and 
pressed it kindly. 
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" I am sure we shall get on well together," said 
she. 

" I know how he has liked things from a child," 
replied the old woman; "you will soon learn and 
manage far better for him than I have been able to 
do,'* and putting the corner of her apron to her 
eyes, she went slowly back to the kitchen. 

A cosy tea was laid out in the sitting-room, 
delicate rolls in the pretty bread basket, and red 
Burgundy and white Rhine wine on the table. 
Uncorking one of the long-necked bottles, Vincent 
filled two tall green glasses. 

" The first glass in the new home," said he, 
handing her one. 

" May our coming into it be blessed," murmured 
she, putting her lips to the glass. 

" Drink it off," cried he. " What would our worthy 
friend the bailiff say, if he were to see you ? " 

She set down the glass, hot tears choked her, she 
could not drink it. Vincent looked in surprise at his 
wife, who had thrown herself back in an easy chair. 
She did not see his wondering look, she only heard 
him say, '* I will go and see if all the lights are out. 
It is close upon daybreak." 

She heard him call : " Hannah, see to the fire and 
get to bed." 

" Yes, sir," was the answer. 

The young wife was alone. She lifted her eyes 
and looked round the room. It was comfortable and 
homelike ; all in it pretty and beautifully kept ; 
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no overcrowding of furniture, but everything neces- 
sary for comfort and elegance : and yet she felt that 
something was wanting. A wreath of fresh flowers 
was hanging round her portrait over the sofa : had he 
put it there, or old Hannah ? Of course it was her 
doing, the poor old servant for whose kind thought 
he had not a single word of thanks. Had he not 
even laughed at the wreath of welcome, that she had 
meant to be a pleasant surprise ? Clearly thought- 
ful attentions were not in his way. He could fill 
wine glasses — "The first glass in the new home." 
No word or tone to find echo in her heart of all that 
was swelling and surging within, like the awakening 
of spring with its wealth of mysterious joys and 
promises. " What would the bailiff say ? " The 
bailiff at whose expense he had been amusing him- 
self. What had the bailiff, or the whole world, to 
do with them in their first home coming ? He had 
seemed so serious in church, thought she; but he 
was only thinking of the dead bats. The bailiff and 
the bats and the green glasses — what appropriate 
thoughts at such a time ! One long silent kiss, 
sweet and tender, like the white mist without, would 
have brought peace to the troubled heart that had 
not known peace since she said she would be his. 

The young day looked softly in at the window, 
the first of very many that were to come ; a fresh 
morning breeze stirred the trees in the garden. 
Vincent came back, a lighted candle in his hand. 

" You look as if you had been up all night, poor 
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child/* said he, as he turned out the brilliant hang- 
ing lamp, and let in the cold grey dawn. 

The young wife shuddered at the chilly mixture of 
the one wax light and the breaking day. Vincent 
put his arm round her slender form, and mechani- 
cally she let herself be led away by him, hiding her 
face on his shoulder as though in dread of the future 
that dawned drearily as a leaden coloured autumn 
day — and yet it was but early summer. 

It is a good thing for them both, people had said* 
And so to all outward appearance it seemed. She 
had no friends nor near relations ; distant connec- 
tions she had, but she scarcely knew them, and they 
were far away. From a child she had lived among 
strangers; and even where treated most as one of 
themselves, it only needed Christmas time to come 
round, or a birthday, or visitors staying in the 
house to make her feel that she was not really one 
of them. She had been told that she had to make 
her own way in the world, so she had learnt to 
work, to serve, and be silent. And she could work 
well. She had plenty of natural ability, so the more 
she did the more was expected of her. To serve 
others was no hardship to her ; she knew that she 
had no right to expect loving hands to work for her, 
and the habit of silence came naturally, as a matter 
of course. She had no one in whom to confide either 
her joys or sorrows ! So it was that as a girl no 
one particularly prized her skill and activity, and no 
one knew the feelings that she shut up within herself. 
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Later, as she grew up into a young woman, she 
had lost the courage to talk of what was in her heart 
— she had forgotten the language of the inmost 
thoughts and feelings. 

When people began to busy themselves about 
Vincent, the rising young architect, and to say that 
with his good income and beautiful new house he 
ought to look out for a wife, they also told him how 
suitable she was — and he told himself that she was 
pretty and modest, and pleasant and desirable to the 
eye of one to whom beauty and symmetry of form 
were a necessity. 

The result of all the talk was that he began to 
visit regularly at the house where Clara was. And 
one day when he asked her if she would be his wife, 
she answered " yes." 

" He comes here on your account, Clara," the 
lady of the house had said. " Don't be foolish and 
throw away your chance of happiness." 

And so she became his wife ; and Vincent had 
forsaken his bachelor friends to become a Benedict. 
He himself often made merry at the change, and 
remained just as before. His profession obliged him 
to be from home a great deal ; he came across his 
former associates, and amused them as he used to do 
with his fun and drollery. He was not accustomed 
to spare any one, and as he could be as unmerciful 
to himself as to others, no one took it amiss. 

And now he had found a fruitful subject for ridicule, 
and that was matrimony. " Men," he said, " were 
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just like eels, always being caught in a trap ; and 
the biggest trap of all was matrimony. They got 
into it out of pure stupidity, and once in, more stupid 
still, could not find their way out again. That was 
just his case — he had got into the trap." And to the 
response that all people were not of his way of 
thinking, he'made answer — " he must know best, for 
he was blessed with a stupid wife ! " 

This was a harsh saying, but worse still, it was 
no longer said in jest — he really meant it. He did 
not understand his wife, and she did not feel 
at home with him. He saw everything from its 
ludicrous side ; and she could not express her 
thoughts and feelings. It was a great pity, for so 
they came to live together like utter strangers. 

People began to busy themselves about them 
again. They repeated with satisfaction how Vincent 
had spoken of his wife, and everybody was ready to 
say he or she well knew what an insufferably stupid 
young woman she was. She had not spoken one 
single word on her wedding-day they said, but of 
course when a woman was such a fool, the best thing 
she could do was to sit still and say nothing. But 
that would not suit such a light-hearted, clever young 
man as Vincent. Poor fellow ! What a shame that 
he should have had such ill luck — the very last man 
to be saddled with a stupid wife. 

So one fine day Clara's motherly friend set out — 
it was the friend who had advised her not to refuse 
Vincent — and drove off to the house of the Crown 
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architect, knowing him to be away on one of his 
rounds of inspection. She wanted to find Clara 
alone, being of opinion that women can tackle things 
of a delicate nature better by themselves than in the 
presence of the sterner sex. And this happened to 
be a very delicate matter, for she had resolved that 
it was her duty to tell the architect's wife what people 
were saying and thinking of her. 

Clara received her old friend with great cordiality. 
She was not only glad to welcome a guest in her ' 
lonely life, but more especially one whom she be- 
lieved had really liked her. She had experienced so 
much kindness from her in former days, that occa- 
sional little acts less kindly had long since been 
forgotten by her. 

Desiring Hannah to bring in coffee, Clara led her 
friend into the garden-room. The doors stood open 
— there was a pretty out-look on to the well-kept 
lawn, gay flower-beds, and the trees and shrubs 
beyond clothed in summer green. In the back- 
ground the lawn sloped gently up to a beech-wood, 
stretching far out into the distance. 

"Your house is charming, my dear," said the 
visitor. "The view could not be prettier — though, 
for my part, I must say I prefer a more open 
out-look." 

It was as well to say this, for her own windows 
looked out on to a great barren heath. And it is a 
good and commendable habit of human nature to 
like that best which cannot be altered, for life would 
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be unendurable if custom did not reconcile us to 
many things undesirable in themselves. 

The cakes and coffee were duly praised, Clara 
was renowned for the former. 

" Does your husband like these cakes ? " asked 
the visitor. 

" He has not tried them yet," answered Clara, 
frankly. 

"Ah, my husband is very different," was the 
rejoinder — " that you know from experience. Few 
married people are as happy as we are — but then I 
make him as comfortable as ever I can. I have just 
begun to knit him a set of vests for the winter, 
though his others are quite good yet. That's why 
my husband never has any complaint to make of 
me." 

" Vincent has everything he wants," said Clara, 
struck by the meaning tone in which the last words 
were spoken. 

" Then he tells you a very different tale from what 
he does to others." 

" Does Vincent ever complain of me ? " 

" Not exactly complain. You know he does not 
mean things ill-naturedly. But I do think that you 
ought to open out to him more, and take a more 
lively interest in his pursuits." 

" And who says that I do not ? " exclaimed Clara, 
warmly. 

"You certainly do not enough," was the stiff 
rejoinder. 
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" Has he been complaining to you ? I must say 
I think it very strange of him." 

" Oh dear no. I only know what every one knows 
— what he himself openly says." 

Clara sprang up. 

" And what does he say ? I insist upon knowing 
what he says — every word of it." 

" Well, if you insist upon knowing — ^but do not 
blame me, for you compel me to say what I would 
far rather keep to myself — ^he says it is a great mis- 
fortune, but he has got a stupid wife." 

The visitor took up her coffee cup, and drank a 
deep draught. Now the object of her visit was off 
her mind. 

Clara said nothing, but every tinge of colour left 
her face. She looked as pale as death, as scared as 
if some terrible sight had passed before her eyes. 
That one speech had destroyed all she had ever 
hoped of happiness in life. She had so often thought 
in her lonely hours there must come a time when her 
husband would understand her. That hope was now 
gone — gone for ever. Her friend looked at Clara, 
perhaps she felt what she had done. 

" You must not take this to heart, you know,'* 
she said, " and besides, you would know " 

" I am very glad that I do," replied Clara, in a 
voice from which all life had fled — There were no 
tears, no sighs, she was silent. 

The friend felt uncomfortable — she began to speak 
of getting home. Clara did not press her to stay; 
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her visitor was glad, it gave her some ground to say 
that Clara was not hospitable in her own house. 
And this was quite sufficient grievance to excuse her 
to herself for what she had done. By the time she 
was seated in her carriage and driving home, she 
was thoroughly convinced that Vincent was greatly 
to be pitied for having, not only a stupid wife, but 
an inhospitable one into the bargain. She so fully 
persuaded herself of this during the homeward drive, 
that she returned like an archangel who, flying down 
to earth to do some good deed, has reaped nothing 
but rank ingratitude. 

As the carriage turned the comer, Clara went 
back into the house. She was alone, quite alone. 
She could not even bewail her loneliness to old 
Hannah, for she idolized her master whom she had 
seen grow up from a child. Everything he said or 
did was right in her eyes, there was no one in the 
world to her like her master. She had long seen 
that all was not as it should be in his married life, 
and had put down the fault to his wife. Clara read 
the dumb reproach and unspoken sorrow in the old 
servant's eyes, and avoided her. She did not hide 
from herself that she was somewhat to blame, but 
had he ever tried to put things on a better footing ? 
How could she be expected to join in his ridicule 
and heartless comments upon so much that had 
grown dear to her in the days of her sad childhood 
and lonely life ? And now he had publicly slighted 
her — had gone so far as to allow himself to make 
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complaints of her to the gay associates whom he 
preferred to her, his wife. She could not stay in- 
doors. Throwing on a light shawl, for it was 
evening and the air had grown chilly, she paced rest- 
lessly up and down the garden. Many thoughts 
thronged upon her like waves on the sea-shore ; they 
came lashing themselves into fury, rising high, then 
breaking, slowly retreated. Ever and anon in among 
them came the question " What was to be done ? *' 
She could not leave her husband — a holy bond 
united them. And even could she have left him, 
where could she go, to whom ? There was no one 
in the wide world. And yet if she had become a 
burden to him ? Ah, that was another thing, then 
they must part. His happiness must not be en- 
dangered. She stood still. His happiness ? What 
was the sudden glow in her heart, like a ray of morning 
sunshine reflecting itself in rosy red upon her cheek? 
" His happiness? Have I hitherto been to him what 
I ought to have been ? " she asked herself, and now 
she began to question and examine her heart. 

" It has only been my happiness, my comfort, 
that I have been seeking," she cried. " Have I ever 
troubled myself about his wishes ? Never once. I 
have always expected that he should give in to me, 
that he should think and feel as I do, do things as 
I haye been accustomed to see them done. I have 
been a good housekeeper to him, have done my duty ; 
but I have not been a wife to him — I have never 
made his happiness my first thought ! '* 
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It grew dark and she still paced up and down 
the garden. Hannah came out to look for her 
young mistress, and to tell her that supper was 
ready. 

" I am coming, Hannah," she said ; then added, 
** Will you come and sit with me a little this 
evening ? " 

Hannah brought her knitting, and sat iy her 
mistress ; the lamp was burning brightly — it made 
a pretty picture to see the faithful servant with her 
grey hair and dark dress sitting opposite to her fair 
young mistress. 

** My husband is away a long time on this round," 
began Clara. 

" He could have been back before now,'* was the 
reply. ** He never used to stay away so long." 

" He is afraid of his stupid wife," thought Clara, 
with a thrill of vexation ; then she said aloud, " He 
has very likely come across some of his friends, and 
that has detained him." 

" He likes cheerful society," replied Hannah. 
" And he ought to have it, for he has a great deal to 
try him in his profession. He has had no little 
sorrow in his life and many cares. He kept his old 
mother when he was making next to nothing, and 
me too," she added, softly, ** But she never knew 
what a hard battle it was for him, for she never saw 
him low spirited or out of temper. He was always 
cheerful and affectionate." 

" He never told me all this," exclaimed Clara. 
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" Perhaps you never asked him ; and he is not 
one to talk about such things himself." 

" Still he could be unkind to you on our first 
evening," said Clara. 

'* To me ? " exclaimed the old woman surprised. 

" When he laughed at your decoration." 

"Oh, no," interrupted the old servant. '*That 
was not unkind. He only wanted to show me that 
he understood the good-will. I was so happy that 
he noticed it at all. And he was quite right, it was 
all crooked — of course he could see that better 
than I could." 

" Then — ^then," said Clara, blushing and confused, 
** I was quite mistaken." 

" That you certainly were, ma'am," returned 
Hannah decidedly ; and continued : " He used so 
often to talk to me when he came home from his 
journeys, and tell me of the amusement he had had 
with his workpeople, who thought themselves so wise, 
and yet were always making the most stupid mis- 
takes. He used to tell his mother all that had 
happened, and it kept her cheerful and amused. 
She was always grieving that she was so badly off, 
and could not give him the pleasures and advantages 
that rich people can give their children. But when 
she saw him always laughing and happy she left off 
grieving." 

" And used he to be always so merry ? " 

" Oh no, he is very serious when he is working at 
designs, but when he had thought out some new 
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thing and had been successful, he always came to 
tell us. He even used to show me his sketches as 
soon as they were finished, and while he was still 
all eagerness and excitement, but, of course, I did not 
understand them. But one thing is certain, if he 
were not much more clever than a great many others 
in his profession, he would not have reached so high 
a position ; so young as he is — ^that is my opinion ! '* 

Clara listened with glistening eyes. How pleasant 
it was to hear such praise of him ! Did not 
such a husband deserve all a wife's love ? And 
she had shut up her love from him, and in moody 
silence exacted that he should only look upon things 
as she had been accustomed to see them. How 
differently he had acted — his love for his mother 
had been so great that for her sake he could laugh 
and make merry while his heart was heavy and 
anxious. And she, his wife, had only met him with 
a tearful face when she should have been happy as 
the day. 

** Hannah," said she, suddenly, ** I should like a 
little wine. Will you bring up a bottle of wine — of 
Rhine wine.** 

Hannah looked at her young mistress in speechless 
surprise and went to get it. Clara hurried to the 
sideboard, and took from it two tall green glasses. 
These she placed upon the table with a smile. 
When Hannah came back, she filled up both to 
the brim, and giving one to the old servant said, 
** Let us drink to the master's health.*' 
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They touched glasses. Hannah sipped her wine. 

''No, no, empty your glass. It is our. Vincent's 
health we are drinking ! " 

Then, corking the bottle, she gave it to Hannah 
to take away. 

Was it the wine that made her so happy and 
talkative, or what was it that opened her heart and 
made Her tell of her childhood and former life ? 
The old servant listened until gradually her eyes 
began to close, for it had grown late. And then 
Clara had to come to a stop, for her audience was 
fast asleep. 

For the first time the young wife fell asleep happy 
and contented in her new home. She only wanted 
one thing to complete her happiness, and that was 
the return of Vincent, her husband, whom she loved 
beyond everything in the world. 

The next day he came home. It had turned wet, 
a forerunner of autumn, whose season was close at 
hand. It was past midday when Vincent arrived, 
wet through from the fine sharp rain. Clara 
ran to meet him, and threw her arms round him 
joyfully. 

" I am not the frog-prince in the fable, my dear," 
cried he. " Please see that the coachman gets 
something warm ; he is worse off than I am.** And, 
disengaging himself, he went into his own room to 
change his wet clothing. 

In a very few minutes there was fire enough in 
the kitchen to roast an ox, and the two women were 
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cooking and preparing for Vincent and the coach- 
man. 

"Do you see to the man," said Clara; "the 
master says he is to be taken good care of. I will 
lay the table in the dining-room.'* And, going in, 
she began busily laying the table to the surprise of 
her husband, when he came in. 

" Why is not Hannah doing this for you ? " he 
asked. 

" Hannah is looking after the coachman," she 
answered, merrily. '* I am only afraid that she will 
roast him to a cinder, she has put his chair so close 
to the fire." 

Vincent could hardly believe his ears. His wife 
to jest about such a serious matter ! He laughed. 

" I hope she has not fallen in love with him," he 
said. "I should be sorry to lose her in her old 
age." 

"No fear of that," replied Clara ; " he looks like a 
drowned rat. Now I will go and bring in dinner." 

Vincent shook his head. 

"Certainly signs and wonders do happen," said he 
to himself. " To think of my solemn little wife 
making fun ! " 

They sat down to dinner. Then Clara made 
■coffee, and Vincent lighted his cigar. It was still 
raining hard. Clara did not take her accustomed 
seat at her work-table, but sat down on the sofa 
by her husband. She felt she must get close to 
liim, as close as possible. She asked him where he 
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had been. He told her the names of the different 
places. Had he been well taken care of all among 
strangers ? And he, laughing, began to take off the 
people he had come across, and to give amusing 
accounts of things that had happened, and of the 
little contre-temps he had met with. Then he went on 
to tell her of the work he had in hand — how in some 
cases stupidity and want of taste had obliged him to 
assert himself and to insist upon having things done 
his own way. 

This delighted her. His honour was her honour 
— his triumphs her pride. She threw her arms 
round his neck. " You dear old husband," was all 
that she could say ; but was not that enough ? 

Hannah came in and reported that the coachman 
had quite dried himself — was he wanted again ? The 
rain had ceased, and he would be glad to be off. 

Vincent went out and paid him double fare, telling 
him to enjoy himself, as I dare say he did. 

While nature was silently declining and dying 
without, within, in the architect's home, it grew 
more spring-like every day. The hearts of the 
married pair grew closer together from day to day, 
blossoming out into lovely fragrant flowers. So thick 
and luxuriant was the growth that it was impossible 
to tell to which each individual flower belonged. Of 
the poisonous weed that a busybody once endeavoured 
to sow Vincent never knew; it had not taken root. 

People shook their heads thoughtfully over the 
Crown architect, who was no longer sarcastic as 
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before. They wondered still more that he now took 
every opportunity of staying at home. " Ah, yes/^ 
said they, '* it's a sorry sight, but a man can 
accustom himself to everything, even to a stupid 
wife.* 
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BROTHER JOHANNIS. 




S far as the eye could reach was sea. 

Thick woods of oak and beech trees 

grew close down to the water's edge ; 

there was only one spot where the 
woods were broken by a narrow stretch of sandy 
beach which divided a large lake from the sea. 

Not far from this lake there stood a huge Gothic 
building, the church of the monastery, so surrounded 
by wide moats that it stood as if upon an island. 
Close to it were the monastery buildings themselves, 
two tasteless structures, with bare cells enclosed in 
high walls, as though they were melancholy prisons 
whence hope was shut out. Most of the cells were 
empty. Their former inmates slept their last sleep 
in the little churchyard, their names engraved 
on no memorial stones; they were dead, and as 
completely out of mind as when still living. 
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A monk lay on the miserable pallet in his narrow 
cell, his last hour at hand. At his head hung a 
beautifully carved ivory crucifix on an ebony stand ; 
at his feet sat an old monk, looking at the dying man 
without the least expression of sympathy on his face. 

Kneeling on the stone floor, in the little space left 
by the bed, were two more monks murmuring the 
prayers for the dead prescribed by the order. 

Over the door of the cell was a wired air hole, 
whicli let in a little light and air from the outer 
passage. A small oil lamp, hanging at the side, 
contributed more smoke than light to the cheerless 
apartment. The monk on the pallet lay with his 
eyes closed, looking as if he were already a corpse. 
His deeply furrowed cheeks had fallen in, and 
assumed a waxen hue ; a thick grey beard covered 
his chin. He was clothed in a grey friar's dress, 
with a woollen cover thrown over his feet. This last 
was an indulgence permitted to sick monks, the rules 
ot the order only allowing those in health a thin 
layer of dry leaves strewn over their wooden pallets. 

The sick man opened his eyes. " Water ! *' he 
gasped. 

They gave it him. One of the kneeling monks, 
standing up, supported him as he drank, holding the 
little tin mug to his lips. 

The lamp lighted up the face of the helper ; it was 
a handsome youthful face ; a fair waving beard 
curled about his lips ; his gentle blue eyes were 
shaded by long thick lashes. 
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" Thanks, Brother Johannis/* murmured the sick 
man when he had drunk. Then, after a pause, he 
added, '* Take off your friar's dress ; it will not bring 
you happiness. Enjoy your life better than I have 
done. Life is beautiful ; death is awful." 

" He is wandering," said the monk who sat at the 
foot of the bed. 

" No, no," said the sick man. " I know what I 
am saying. I see annihilation before me — behind 
me life — happy and joyous — past now and gone — 
nothing but the dark fathomless end. Air — air, that 
is all I crave ! " 

He was breathing with difficulty. 

** It is over," he cried, and sank back. 
. Brother Johannis was still supporting him in his 
arms. 

" He has passed away," he said, and laid back the 
lifeless body on the bed. 

" It is still daylight," said one of the monks, ** let 
us go and dig his grave." 

They left the cell and repaired to the churchyard, 
where they set about busily with axe and spade. 
No one spoke. When the grave had been made 
sufficiently deep they went back. 

** We must say a mass for the dead," said Brother 
Johannis. 

" Who will pay for it ? " returned Brother Ambro- 
sius, the eldest of the three monks, he who had 
said the prayers for the dying man. " No one 
comes to hear them, no one brings us an alms. To- 
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morrow I shall go out from here — let those stay and 
starve who like." 

*' I shall go with you," said the other. 

*' And you, Brother Johannis ? " 

** I stay here," was the reply. 

" Don't be a fool," retorted Ambrose, " The 
old splendour has departed. The Wittenberger . 
has destroyed it for us ; his party grows stronger 
day by day. We are the last of the holy brother- 
hood, and, instead of our rights that have been 
wrested from us, have only the melancholy per- 
mission from the Duke to die out here, where once 
our Order reigned all-powerful. Where is our old 
authority ? Where the days when we were held in 
honour ? There was not even a drop of wine left in 
the cellar to give a reviving draught to the brother 
who was once the merriest among us at our revels. 
You are bound by no oath, Johannis. You came to 
us when we were already forbidden to enrol morp 
into the brotherhood; had not one of our number 
died the day you came amongst us you could not 
have been taken in." 

" I know," answered Johannis, " that I pass for 
the monk who died when I came. Let the past be 
— I remain here." 

" And we go," was the answer. *' If you choose 
to act the fool, you may do as you please. But go 
in now and hold vigil by the dead. It is the rule of 
the Order." 

As he said these words Ambrose gave a quick 
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glance at his companion, who at once took in his 
meaning. 

Johannis went into the monastery, the other two 
turned towards the church. 

" We will go and read a mass," called Ambrose, 
after him. 

As they entered the building Ambrose fastened the 
door from within. 

** Now we are alone,'* said he ; " to-morrow we go 
out into the world. Follow me ! " 

'* Are you going to read mass ? " asked the second 
monk. 

"Who thinks of such folly now, Severus. We 
are the heirs of the monastery ; what remains belongs 
to us." 

He went up to the chancel and opened a cupboard, 
wherein stood two chests. 

" There is gold there, that will be of use to us," 
he said, pointing to one of them. 

** In the name of all the Saints," cried the other, 
" are you going to seize the holy relics ? " 

*' We will only take the casket, and leave the 
rest. They have taken our property from us, our 
authority — at least, let us see that everything does 
not fall into the hands of sacrilegious strangers." 

Breaking open the little chest, he turned out the 
contents and huddled them together. 

"You take this rusty nail, and knock out the 
jewels with it." 

Severus hesitated, but soon did as he was bid- 
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Ambrose had put a lighted candle beside him, that 
he might see what he was about. Soon the costly 
shrine of beaten gold and silver was in shapeless 
masses, and the pearls and precious stones so artisti- 
cally set, were lying together in a heap. 

" Now we will share," said Ambrose, and began 
laying them in two parts. 

" The heaps are not equal," began Severus, after 
he had watched the proceeding for a time. ** Share 
honestly." 

" I shall not alter them." 

" I will call Johannis if you cheat." 

** Leave the fool alone. He will spoil everything." 

" Either one or the other," cried Severus, starting 
up. " I shall go." 

Ambrose rose at the same moment. Quickly 
seizing the massive candlestick he aimed a powerful 
blow at his companion's head. A faint cry and 
Severus sank to the floor. The light was extin- 
guished and the vast church was in deep darkness, 
only broken by the dim light of the eternal lamp 
hanging before the altar, which shone out like a 
solitary star. 

Ambrose gathered together the stolen treasures in 
the darkness and hid them as well as he could in his 
dress ; then softly opening the church door, he sped 
out into the night. 

It was about midnight when Johannis, finding 
the monks' two cells still empty, entered the church, 
and discovered brother Severus lying dead before the 
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altar. He held the light to his face, but there was 
no movement, life was quite extinct. As he looked 
closer he saw the wound on the temples, and on 
examining farther, he discovered some of the trea- 
sures and a little heap of precious stones lying apart; 
then he knew that some deed of violence had been 
committed. He called to the missing monk. " Am- 
brose ! " he cried first in a low voice ; then louder, 
" Ambrose ! Ambrose ! " No answer, only the 
ghostly echo that first repeated the sound loudly, 
then fainter and fainter, until it lost itself among the 
high-pointed arches, finally dying away as if in 
angry murmurs at the disturbance. 

" Ruin has come upon us," said Johannis to him- 
self ; " Oh, Lord in heaven— I feel Thy hand— Thy 
judgment is upon me. Thy will be done, for I am 
guilty." 

Sitting down on the steps of the altar, he 
covered his face with his hands. His whole past 
life rose up before him. At first joyous and brilliant, 
then dark and wretched. He saw himself sauntering 
about the market-place at Liibeck, in rich silken 
garments, his doublets embroidered with pearls and 
gold thread ; a costly dagger set with jewels at his 
side, pointed shoes on his feet, ostrich feathers 
waving in the barrett on his head. 

He had the right to his proud bearing, for he be- 
longed to a noble family who had power in the great 
city, and however he might choose to act, was 
shielded from law and justice by the consideration 

6 
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in which his family was held. So it came about 
that he allowed himself openly to violate the laws 
made for the well-being of the citizens, and got 
entangled in many a discreditable transaction. But 
when, going from bad to worse, his privileges could 
screen him no longer, and he would have been 
openly exposed as a miscreant in the market-place, 
he took to flight. But he was utterly disgraced, 
and the son's shame broke his father's heart. 

Every single year of his youth now passed before 
him. Some sweeping by lightly and rapidly like 
swallows when, shooting down to earth, they pick 
up an insect in their flight ; others going heavily, and 
that would not leave him. One glance showed him 
what they had to tell ; they were those latter years 
— the mad evil ones when vice had lost the glittering 
tinsel that had made it so seductive, grey as his 
friar's dress, awful as his wrecked life, tormenting 
as his conscience. He cried out in his unutterable 
anguish and despair. His soul went out for comfort, 
but there was no one to give it him. The living 
had not been able to give it; and the dead, lying 
_ before him, was dumb as the sculptured figures at 
the altar. No comfort ! At that time when fleeing 
the gay city and his brilliant life, alone — away 
from all his former friends, an unprotected outcast, 
awaking from the madness that had possessed him, 
he had sought peace and deliverance from the 
remorse that from that hour was his constant com- 
panion. He dared not speak out the name he must 
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have called himself; he, who had struck down his 
own father, not with any weapon, not with the hand 
of a criminal — but with his whole criminal life ; 
but, though he dared not speak it, he heard it in the 
roar of the waves, in the murmuring of the leaves, 
and in the whispers of the night when he was alone. 
So he was driven to the cloister by the sea where 
the monks of St. John of Liibeck had been outlawed, 
because their lives had caused such scandal to the 
city. There among those who had been exiled for 
sinning against the law as he had done, did he seek 
peace and rest. 

The monks did not refuse to give him shelter, 
though at that time they were forbidden to enrol 
new brothers. Duke Adolph had not only adopted 
Luther's teaching, but was minded to shut up 
monasteries altogether. Death only was to drive 
out the inmates then there; but with the closing 
eyes of the last brother was to sound the'' last hour 
of the monastery. So the old glory had gradually 
departed. Their rich possessions were taken from 
them by degrees, as the few remaining monks had 
no longer power to enforce respect for the archives 
committed to them. Their tithe? were not paid ; 
their territory was gradually acquired by more active 
hands ; no one shot game any more for the holy 
brotherhood. They were allowed to fish in their 
lake, to tend the cloister garden, and to sow a few 
acres of land in their immediate neighbourhood 
without let or hindrance. Within the last few years 
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their cellar and larder had often been empty. That 
poverty, that they had taken upon themselves in 
their vows, had been their portion in all its dreari- 
ness. How different it all had become from the time 
when as monks of Liibeck they had had of the best ; 
when wild revels and illicit companions had been 
more to their mind than masses and castigation ! 

Brother Johannis longed for day and the light 
of the sun, that he might be no more alone in the 
darkness. The day dawned clear and bright. The 
sun rose great and golden over the sea, tinging the 
morning clouds rosy red. Its first rays drew 
Johannis out into the churchyard to dig a second 
grave for Brother Severus, the murdered man. In 
the eagerness of his labour he did not hear footsteps 
approaching ; it was only when the shadow of the 
new-comer fell on the up-turned earth, that looking 
up he saw a miserable-looking creature before him, 
half-child, half-woman, clad in scanty rags. 

" What do you want here ? " he asked. 

** A bit of bread," was the answer. ** No one will 
give me any, and I am hungry." 

" I will go and see if there is anything in the 
larder,'* returned Johannis. " What there is I will 
gladly share with you. But first I must give to 
earth what belongs to it." 

" I can wait," was the reply, " but don't be long — 
I am so hungry." 

" Come then," said Johannis, getting up out of the 
grave, " the living have more claim than the dead." 
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He walked on first, the girl following. Before the 
door of the cloister he turned and said — " Wait out 
here. It is against the rule of the Order for you to 
enter." 

The girl smiled. 

" Go in then, I will wait for you here." 

She sat on the threshold and looked out. It was 
not a pretty face, her features lacked regularity, her 
dark hair hung dishevelled, her eyes were deep and 
sunken. When Brother Johannis came out he 
carried in one hand a piece of black bread, in the 
other an earthen jug." 

" Bread and water is all I have," said he. " Much 
of the last, but little of the first." 

The girl ate ravenously. 

** How good it tastes!" she cried; **it stays, 
hunger. How can I thank you ? " 

" Pray for me." 

The girl laughed. 

" Why should I do your duty for you ? What 
good can the prayers of a poor wretch like me do to 
you, a priest ? " 

" What, if I were more wretched than you ? " 

" Go away, monk, behave yourself. I see you are 
a merry one, playing off your tricks on me. If you 
had told me to go into the garden and get vegetables 
for you, or to the fields to cut corn, I would have 
done it willingly for thanks. As you do not want 
that, I will go." 

She turned to go away. 
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" Stay/* cried Johannis, " you can repay me. 
Help me to sow seed in the field ; it may be too heavy 
for me to do alone." 

** What sow seed at this time of 3'ear, when the 
com is already standing in sheaves in the fields ? " 

** The furrows are laid, come and help." 

Following the monk, the girl went into the cell 
where the dead man lay. 

" That is the seed,'* said Johannis. " The fruit 
was ripe and it fell. Come let us bear him out into 
God's acre." 

" Where are the others who ought to be helping 
you?" 

" I am alone.'' 

" I too— I too," cried she. 

" Have you no friends. No one belonging to you 
in the whole world ? " 

" No one is kind to me. I have grown up in 
misery and wretchedness. They beat me and turned 
me out. I have always been among strangers ; they 
hate me, and I hate all the world. Now you know 
all about me. Come, let us do what you want and 
carry out the corpse. I am not afraid of a dead 
man." 

They took the lifeless remains and bore them over 
the courtyard shut in by the church on one side, and 
by the monastery and high walls on the other, reach- 
ing the churchyard by a gate in the wall. They laid 
the body as well as they could in the cold earth, 
without rite or ceremony. Two desolate beings 
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lowered him to his resting-place, one of whom had 
once scoffed at all church offices, yielding himself 
up to the lusts and pleasures of life. 

" There is a second grave," exclaimed the girl ; as 
Brother Johannis rested on his spade, after having 
smoothed down the little hillock. 

He made no reply, but going on before invited her 
by a look to follow him. When they entered the 
church and had reached the altar, Johannis turned 
and looked at the girl as if to read in her face what 
she thought of the sacrilege committed there. But 
she going close up to the body, looked at it and then 
asked — 

" Are your hands clean from this blood ? " 

" Why do you ask ? " 

" Because otherwise I must leave you," was the 
reply. 

" I am not his murderer." 

" I believe what you say. Let us do the duty of 
the living." 

While they were busy about the body, the girl 
seeing some shining stones on the pavement, picked 
them up and put them in her pocket, without being 
seen by Johannis. 

" I will make myself smart with these bits of 
coloured glass," thought she. ** Why should they 
lie here on the floor ? " But she knew nothing of 
their value. 

Then they laid Severus to rest, like the other 
monk, making a mound over him. Meanwhile 
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the morning was getting on. The sun stood high 
over the deep blue sea, blue as the sky reflected in 
it. The sunshine lit up the autumn hues of the 
woods changing the browns into a warm yellow, 
and making the yellow foliage almost too golden. 
Not a breath stirred. All was still, but stillest of 
all the monastery, and the churchyard with its dead. 
" Now we must think of food ; " said she ; " it will 
be soon time for the midday meal." 

" We must each go our own way," said Johannis. 
" You may not enter the monastery." 

" I was good enough just now to give you a 
helping hand. I have already been over the thres- 
hold. Why do you want to turn me away from you 
now ? " 

Johannis looked at the girl, whose eyes were fixed 
reproachfully on him ; but there was something 
more than reproach in the eyes that met his, a 
pleading look — she threw herself at his feet. 

" Let me stay here with you," she cried, throwing 
her arms round the monk's feet. " Do not turn me 
away out into the world. Wicked people have been 
cruel to me all my life, but you are not like them. 
You are good, you have not given me blows, you 
gave me bread — you let me help you. You are alone, 
you told me^you were more wretched than I am, let 
me stay with you." 

" Rise," said Johannis. " No one shall hurt you, 
and I will do you no harm. Seek out a cell for 
yourself to live in ; they are all empty." 
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" Let me be near the kitchen then, so as to pre- 
pare your food." 

" As you like," replied the monk. " My cell is 
in the other building. Go straight on through the 
door, you will find the kitchen and larder." 

The girl did as he bade her. Johannis went into 
the church. After a while she came and found 
him at his prayers. He turned. 

'* What do you want ? " 

" I cannot find any water. Where is the spring ? " 

"This way." 

The monk, going into the monastery, opened 
a door leading to some dark steps ending in a 
cellar piled with great empty casks, that in the 
days of plenty had been full of the good wine so well 
loved by the monks. The only beverage there now 
was from the well. 

Johannis, drawing some water in an earthen 
vessel, gave it to his companion. 

" I have found a little flour," she said ; " it will be 
enough for our meal ; but where are we to get more 
from. Everything else is empty." 

" There is still a little wheat standing in the 
monastery fields, I will cut it. And now and then 
there are fish in the creels, that will suffice for us." 

** And when winter comes ? " 

"Ah, I had not thought of that," answered 
Johannis. 

" But it will come, and with it frost and want," said 
she. 
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" And drive us out from here into the world ! " 

** And who is there to save us from want out in 
the world ? " she cried. " I have worked to keep 
body and soul together till my arms ached ; and yet 
people were not satisfied, for I had no one to protect 
me. If I begged, I was turned from door to door. 
I was not one of them ; they all had homes, and were 
happy — and I was friendless and in want. I was 
abused for a wench and a thief, though I had never 
done 'any harm and had never stolen anything. You 
go away and let me die here, for to live alone like 
that among others is killing me." 

"I am as forlorn as you," said Johannis. "Death 
and disgrace threaten me in my native city. And 
what could I do now among my fellows ? I have 
only learned to be a monk. Men in the world know 
how to battle with life. I have never learnt, and 
my hands have lost the power to work." 

He staggered back faint and dizzy. She held out 
the jug to him, and he took some deep draughts. 

" Thank you," he murmured. " I was almost 
dying." 

"I will not leave you," she said. "You are ill, 
poor monk." 

Giving him her arm, she supported him upstairs, 
and led him to his cell. 

"Lie down and rest," said she, "and tell me where 
to find the creels. Perhaps there may be a fish in 
one of them to cook for you." 

" They are a long way off, out on the edge of the 
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lake, where the sea runs into it. I fear you will not 
find them." 

Going away she came back soon with a smoking 
dish of boiled flour and water. Johannis sat up in 
his bed, she holding the dish for him to eat from. 
He took some of the tasteless food to please her, 
though he was not hungry; then, telling him to rest, 
she left him. 

It was towards sunset when she returned. The 
creels were empty, but she had found some snails in 
the wood, such as the monks had been wont to use 
as a change on fast days, and that had been brought 
by them from a warmer climate to the shores of the 
Baltic. They had now to serve for want of better 
food. She found Johannis very feverish when she 
came back ; but she nursed him, and cooled his 
burning forehead with water from the well, and he 
thanked her with grateful looks, and now and then a 
word. 

She sat down by his bedside and watched him, 
and he said that Mercy had come back to the 
monastery and was sitting by him. Another time 
he asked her if she had been sent by heaven to bring 
him comfort. So he lay between sleeping and 
waking, the most wretched and forlorn of men, for 
she who gave him pity and human sympathy was 
herself a child of misery, as forlorn as he. 

Thus misery was to give him help and consolation 
— he once so wanton and insolent in prosperity, after 
he had in vain sought obhvion among those who 
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claimed to have found peace, because the outer 
world might not disturb their seclusion. What he 
really had found there were impotent lamentations 
over adversity, and endless quarrels and dissensions. 
There had been no healing for his soul. But now 
Peace had come to him like the gentle stillness of 
eventide. Gnawing thoughts were quieted, and left 
off tormenting him ; his fever subsided, and he could 
listen to his companion's talk and join in it. They 
made plans for the future, seeing, as they both did, 
that they could not stay on in the monastery. 

" No matter if we must endure trouble and want 
together until we are far from here," said she. " I 
am of Wendish ^ race. If we could succeed in 
reaching my people we should be safe." 

" Were I alone," replied Johannis, " I would stay 
where I am, and come what may I would bear it as 
retribution for unabsolved sin. But what would 
you do then ? " 

" I cannot tell. Before it was all clear to me, but 
now I seem to have forgotten everything. I feel as 
if I could never leave you, and even were I to go 
ever so far away as if I must come back and find you 
wherever you might be." 

This she said with crimsoning cheeks. A thrill 
passed over Johannis, too, as she spoke. There 
was something affectionate and loving in her 
words such as he had not known for years, and 
within them a ring that all the prayers and hymns 
' Wendland, a part of Saxony. 
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of the monks had never possessed. Such a voice 
he had heard long years ago ; he could not recall 
whose voice it was. But as he closed his eyes he 
seemed to be a little child again, with an angel 
sitting by him watching over him— the angel whom 
his mother had nightly prayed should keep guard 
by his bed. Those pious prayers and loving words 
breathed long ago were restoring and healing him 
now. His childhood's days came back like a distant 
echo ; the love that surrounded him then had taken 
life again, and was nestling about his heart. Amidst 
want and persecution, grief and misery, it cried to 
him, " You are not lost, for you are loved." And 
he said to her — 

"Tell me what to call you, for I do not know your 
name. My name is Johannis." 

" My mother used to call me Rutberta, and so 
shall you. I could not bear to hear it from the lips 
of strangers, so took first one name, then another, 
when people asked me. Since my mother died no 
one should call me by it ; they were all too wicked." 

" You said that people had been cruel to you ? " 

She sprang up, her eyes flaming with fierce rage 
as she cried — 

"They took my mother and put her on the 
witches' stool, and forced her to say yes to all their 
questions. Then the hangman dragged her to the 
gallows, and she was burnt to death — she who had 
never done a soul any wrong. They drove me 
further and further till I came into this province ; 
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the people here knew my descent, and would have 
nothing to do with me. But I have always tried 
to do what was right as far as I knew." 

"That I cannot say for myself," returned Johannis. 
** I did evil when I had everj'thing heart could wish, 
and rank and wealth to shelter me. And now I will 
befriend you, as you have befriended me, and will 
care for and protect you. I shall not lack strength 
with you to work for. We will go from here at 
nightfall." 

" Together," said the girl, joyfully. " If we must 
die, we will die together." 

A new life had come to Johannis. This should be 
his expiation, to suffer for an outcast fellow-creature, 
for he knew that out in the world there would be 
suffering for them. 

So they agreed to start that night — whither they 
did not know — enough for them that they were 
going. They trusted each other, and hoped to find 
some refuge together where would be peace. And 
now suddenly they saw their way, where before all 
was confusion ; they had become of one mind. 

While they were still talking of the coming time 
and longing for the darkness that was to protect 
their flight, they heard loud voices in the courtyard 
of the monastery. Terror stricken, Rutberta sprang 
up and listened. A sound of confused voices pene- 
trated to the quiet cell, among which they could 
distinguish loud threatening shouts growing into 
wild savage roars. 
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" That is how they shouted when they seized my 
mother," whispered Rutberta, with trembling lips. 
" Where can we flee for safety ? " 

" The monastery has but one entrance," replied 
Johannis, mournfully. " There is no waj' of 
escape." 

Rutberta threw her arms round him. 

" I will not leave you," she said, in a firm voice. 

Johannis drew her head tenderly to his breast. 
So they stood looking towards the door of the cell 
awaiting the moment that should decide their fate. 

A crowd of men and women had flocked into the 
courtyard, followed by a small troop of soldiers, 
armed to the teeth, having in their midst a monk 
bound with cords. It was Brother Ambrosius, a 
look of deadly terror on his pale face, his eyes 
wandering restlessly in all directions, as if seeking a 
way of escape. He had endeavoured to sell the gold 
he had stolen from the church, had been taken into 
custody, and made to tell whence he had stolen it. 
As no one had a good word for the monk, they had 
seized him and questioned him roughly till he con- 
fessed that the treasure had belonged to the 
monastery, and to free himself, being hard pressed, 
in his terror, had said that he had had an accomplice. 
Brother Johannis it was, he said, who had instigated 
it. Hence the pursuit and outcry. 

They lit torches of pine-wood, whose red flames cast 
a weird illumination over the courtyard, reflected 
as they were from the iron helmets of the soldiers 
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and the leaden-framed windows of the church. 
Brother Johannis was soon discovered ; they 
dragged him and Rutberta out into the courtyard. 

"Let us see if he is as rich in jewels as his accom- 
plice ! " they cried, searching over his friar's scanty 
garments with pitiless hands; but nothing was found 
upon him. 

Rutberta, however, still had the jewels in her 
pocket. 

** He has given his stolen goods to his wench ! " 
screamed the women, holding their lighted torches 
to his face, which bore a look of proud contempt. 
" Look at the monk ; he's a fine fellow ! He has 
taken the witch'3 daughter for his sweetheart." 

Some stormed into the monastery, others into the 
church to search every corner. Those who remained 
without levelled insulting words and blows at the 
prisoners. 

Nothing was found in the monastery ; but in the 
church they discovered the blood of the murdered 
man on the stone floor ; and as they made search 
they came upon the two new-made graves in the 
churchyard. In a short space of time they had dug 
up the body of Severus, and saw that he had come 
to a violent end. 

" Who murdered this monk ? " the captain of the 
troop asked the prisoners. 

Ambrosius raised his eyes to Johannis as though 
to say that he was the murderer. 

Johannis was silent. 
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" He will find his tongue when Master Hammer- 
lein comes to talk with him ! " cried out a voice. 

Rutberta shuddered. ** Let him go free ! " she 
cried. " He is innocent. It was I who killed the 
monk. I wanted the coloured stones." 

" Do not believe her," implored Johannis, ear- 
nestly. " Do her no hurt ; her hands are pure." 

A loud roar of scornful laughter was the answer. 

"They are all guilty," they cried. "On with 
them — to justice ! " 

The procession formed. Torch-bearers in front, 
the soldiers placed the prisoners in their midst. In 
the confusion Rutberta contrived, in an unwatched 
moment, to draw near to Johannis. 

" Now I am content," said she ; " I shall die with 
you." 

They went out into the night, through the silent 
woods, then along broad highways, until they reached 
the town and the prison. 

From that hour they passed out of the ranks of 
the living. 

The monastery still stands on the lake betwixt 
wood and fields, and the sea surges up as of yore, 
when many a restless heart vainly sought peace in 
oblivion. Chroniclers say of the monks that they died 
out, and in their latter days endured much misery and 
privation ; but they forgot to say that ipisery found 
sympathy in fellow misery, and that Love, that flows 
from sympathy, can bring peace at last to the soul 
that repents. 
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FIRST DECADE. 




|0W a railway runs through the thick 
forest, dividing it in two parts. A few 
years ago there was no path through 
the wood ; the ranger of the forest and 
the forest-keeper alone had keys to the green and 
white gates, which were rarely opened, save in winter 
when the ground was hard frozen and the men went 
in with heavy four-horsed waggons to collect the 
fallen wood. The few footpaths could hardly be taken 
into account ; they were merely used by the woodmen 
on their way to the forester's house when they went 
to receive their wages and take their orders. No one 
who had not business in the forest ever went into it, 
for it lay some way off the main road, far from any 
village and from the town on the lake. 
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At that time the forest-keeper's house was in the 
very heart of the forest, thickly surrounded by trees 
and underwood. Now every one can see it who 
travels by rail, and if can be easily recognized by the 
antlers fastened to the gable ; for the surveyors went 
straight through the forest, by the house, and the 
great trees that over-arched it were ruthlessly felled 
to give place to the iron road. It used to be very 
lonely there. A forest knows no Sundays, and no 
work-a-days, and one day was like another. In 
winter, they were winter days ; in summer, summer 
days to the inhabitants of the forester's house. 

The forester had an extensive range that kept him 
pretty well occupied. What with thieves on the 
look out to steal the wood, and poachers, he had but 
little peace; and his dead wife's sister, who kept 
house for him, had plenty to do too; for her they 
were work-a-days all the year round. 

The two children knew neither care nor work; 
the little troubles that clouded their sky passed 
away as lightly and rapidly as the white fleecy 
clouds of a summer sky. They lived in a world of 
their own; no one troubled about them; thus for 
them life was one holiday. 

And who was there to trouble about them ? Their 
father had little time, and their aunt had no love for 
children. It had been a sacrifice to go to her brother- 
in-law in his bereavement, and to undertake to do 
her best for the children. She may have cherished a 
secret hope that he would marry her ; but he seemed 
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to have buried the best part of himself with his dead 
wife, and went his taciturn way through life. And 
so he had ; husband and wife had married for love, 
they never felt the solitude of the woods, because the 
happiness that is born of love was their daily guest. 
But how the forester felt that it had become very 
lonely, despite the companionship of the two children 
and his sister-in-law, and this feeling drove him rest- 
lessly out into the woods to court the danger attached 
to his calling. Poachers and wood- stealers alike had 
a wholesome dread of the fearless, active man always 
on the alert. His sister-law grumbled at him in secret, 
and his children had perforce to content themselves 
with the scraps of love that their father so sparingly 
dealt out to them : in fact, they knew no better. 

Thus circumstances threw the children more to- 
gether than would have been the case had they lived 
out of the forest among other playfellows and com- 
panions ; and to an observer it would have been easy 
to see that they were one with one another, living 
only for each other, and for the world that they had 
created about themselves. Whenever the weather 
allowed, they were out in the forest. There where 
the path led round by a hill, where briars and bushes 
grew thickest, were great blocks of stones lying 
about in irregular confusion, forming passages and 
chambers of various kinds. Here the children had 
busily collected boughs, dried ferns, and withered 
leaves, and had woven an artistic roof over the 
rocky caves, that afforded them shelter when the 
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scorching sun sent its rays down on to the hill at 
midday. 

An unbroken stillness reigned there ; now and 
then would be heard the note of a bird or the hum 
of an insect, but these in no wise disturbed the 
mystic solitude of the place. The children would 
sit huddled close together in their cave, looking 
out into the sunny green depths, hardly exchanging 
a word. They know that they were near each 
other and belonged to each other, and that was 
enough for them. 

Of the world outside the forest they knew but 
little. Their father could not send them to 
school, it was too far off, and they too young to 
go the long distance backwards and forwards; and 
but little was said about the outside world at home, 
the daily talk was mostly confined to the daily needs ; 
so they learned nothing of things outside, and re- 
mained alone with themselves and their thoughts. 
What the one child thought was enough for the 
other ; they knew by intuition what each was going 
to say without need for words, to look at each other 
was enough; and if, all suddenly, some unwonted 
thought arose in the mind of either, then they 
asked each other the meaning, but often the question 
had to remain unanswered because the one knew 
just as much and just as little as the other. 
They did not ask whence came the rocks that 
sheltered them, they did not ask why the flowers 
blossomed, or the wood was clad with green, nor why 
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the sun shone. They played together and thought 
it would always be just as then ; they had no 
longing to leave the forest, though sometimes they 
talked together of what was beyond it. 

A curious idea they pictured to themselves of the 
world. They thought, that, beside themselves, their 
father, and aunt, it was peopled only by labourers like 
those who came from time to time to their father ; 
men with weather-beaten faces, rough hands, and 
heavy boots. One other personage there was — that 
was the prince, whose portrait hung in 1;he parlour in 
a black frame. From him came all the nice things ; 
the cakes that their father sometimes brought home, 
the coloured neckerchiefs that were given them in 
winter, and the boxes of toys which their aunt 
took care of and never gave out for them to play 
with. 

" I wonder if he has many such boxes ? " said the 
little girl. 

'* And if aunt takes care of them for him too ? " 
said the boy. 

They were so deep in thought over this problem, 
that they did not notice the approach of two persons 
coming straight up to the masses of rock. Only as 
the entrance to their cave was darkened by the new- 
comers passing before it were they startled by so 
unusual an occuiTence, but they kept quite still. 

** This is the largest," said their father's well- 
known voice ; ** it will make two slabs the size that 
the prince requires.'* 
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**It can be blown up in three days," returned 
another voice ; ** let's see if it runs straight.'* 

The children heard the people busy about the roof 
of dead leaves and boughs that they had put together 
with so much pains and labour. It was lifted up 
and the bright sunshine fell suddenly into their 
chamber, blinding them. 

" What have we here ? " cried the stranger, " are 
there hobgoblins in this wood ? I was not prepared 
for such a surprise ;'' and he looked smilingly at the 
two children, who in dismay cast down their eyes, 
not daring to look at their father's angry face. 

'* They are no hobgoblins," he answeredj surlily ; 
*' they are my children." 

'* Don't be offended at my jest," responded his 
companion; " I see they are two pretty children, only 
a little too old to be idling about in the woods — 
or has the schoolmaster given them a holiday ? " 

"They do not go to any school, the distance is 
too great. Now, don't be playing about here, 
children ; run away home and help your aunt." 

The children slunk off, and hurried away. At 
some distance they stopped and looked back at the 
mound and the stones by which the men were still 
standing, talking and examining. Then they went •^ 

slowly on, but not to the forester's house ; they / 

made for a thick plantation of fir trees, where they 
knew of a titmouse's nest ; there they sat down and 
threw their arms round each other's neck and wept 
bitterly, paying no heed to the busy mother bird 
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bringing food to her young ones, a sight that they 
were wont to delight in. 

The stranger had come on business ; a flight 
of stone steps had to be laid from the royal 
park to the borders of the lake, and the great 
boulders from the forest were to be used for that 
purpose. It was his business to select the most 
suitable blocks. And by the stones he had found 
two children in the lonely wood, growing up wild in 
its depths, whose place, in his opinion, was among ^ 
their fellows in the world. 

The forester received due commendation for faith- 
ful discharge of his duty, everything showing to an 
experienced eye vigilance and order ; but he had to 
undergo a strict examination anent the children, and 
was severely censured for his neglect of them. 
The stranger was authorized in this scrutiny in 
virtue of being a member of the Government, 
although of subordinate grade, yet of higher rank 
than the forester. 

That evening a serious discussion took place in 
the forester's house. The children were asleep, and 
heard nothing of the talk that was deciding their 
future ; but the ranger and his sister-in-law sat long 
by the flickering light, talking and calculating how 
to manage for the best. The official had promised 
his interest to procure a free admission to the town 
school for the boy; the question was about his board. 

" If Ferdinand were going to be a baron, it would 
be all very well to send him to school in the town," 
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said his sister-in-law; "but it never answers for 
humble folk to try and push their children forward." 

** He is not going to be pushed forward," answered 
the forester, roughly ; " he is to go to school to learn, 
so that I shall not be blamed again for neglecting 
him. If you had troubled yourself a little more 
about the children I should have been spared this 
vexatious scene to-day.'* 

" And pray, are they my children ? " cried his 
sister-in-law. " It seems to me I have quite work 
enough with them already. They tear more clothes 
than enough — who has to sit stitching all day for 
them ? Who but myself ? " 

"A very good reason why we should make a change. 
Ferdinand will be sent to school, and you can teach 
Elizabeth to help you and make herself useful ; and 
then, perhaps, I shall not hear any more complaints 
about your being over-worked." 

" But think of the expense ! We are not rich." 

** I have thought about it. I shall have anxiety 
enough in the future ; but I should not have kept 
out of that had the boy remained at home. Look 
out his best clothes ; I will take him into town with 
me next Sunday. We must leave the rest to take 
care of itself." 

The next day labourers came with chisels and 
pickaxes to prepare the rock for blasting. On 
the last day of the week loud reports were heard 
in the forest, making long echoes. They re-echoed 
too in the hearts of the children, who knew 
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that the dearest spot on earth to them was being 
destroyed for ever. But they did not yet know 
that a far more bitter parting was in store for them* 
This their father kept to himself, and did not intend 
to tell them until the time came. 

It was Sunday and sunshine. A marked day to 
the lad who was to leave the precincts of the forest 
for the first time in his life — for the first time to leave 
his sister and playfellow. All was so new and sur- 
prising to him that it quite took away from the pain 
of parting. 

Father and son walked along in the early freshness 
of morning ; the former silent and serious, the latter 
with laughing eyes and happy mien. The father 
looking on ahead and pondering with anxious brood- 
ing thought how to do the best for his boy ; the boy 
only thinking of the time immediately before him, 
and full of conjecture as to what the day would bring 
forth. Until then nothing out of the common had 
ever happened to him, he was thoroughly at home in 
the forest, and the birds were no strangers to him. 
He heard the note of a thrush, and saw it fly away 
over the top of a beech tree, and pointed it out to his 
father, but received no answer. So they walked on 
and on in dead silence until they reached the verge of 
the great forest and emerged into the broad highway 
that led to the town. 

After a while they reached a small farm, the 
owner of which was known to the forester, and who 
had promised to lend him a pony and trap. The 
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little carriage was standing in the yard, a man 
brought out the horse already harnessed, and soon 
all was prepared for the start. As father and son 
were seated the farmer came out and said — 

" I am doing you a good turn this time, forester. 
I hope you will not forget it when I come to buy my 
wood in winter, and will see that the logs are laid 
close, and I get good measure." 

Without deigning a reply the forester whipped up 
the horse and drove away at full speed, an angry 
flush on his face. Had it not been for his boy he 
would have got out of the gig then and there and 
have given the farmer a rough answer, but now he 
had to yield to necessity and say nothing. 

For some distance the road lay uphill, the forest 
on either side, a confusion of beeches, oaks, and 
pines; then came open heaths with fir plantatipns 
scattered here and there, which again changed to 
well-tilled fields. As they reached the top of the 
hill the boy gave a loud huzza. Before him lay a 
broad, glittering expanse of water, shut in by wood 
and meadow — it was the lake ; and now his eye 
detected a pointed spire and many red roofs — the 
town by the lake. He began to put question after 
question, for all the impressions that rushed upon 
him were new and absorbing. 

" You will learn all about it by and by," answered 
his father, " if you are studious and behave well. 
Now sit still, and don't make yourself a laughing- 
stock for the townspeople." 
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The boy had no time to think over the harshness 
of the last few words, for the trap was just passing 
under the gates, and was now jolting over the uneven 
paving-stones of the street. What a different world 
to that of the forest ! Every house was wonderful ; 
the numbers of people in their Sunday best, the 
carriages, horses, a company of soldiers marching 
along — all was new, marvellous, and strange to the 
boy ; he could not speak, but pressed close up to his 
father's side. 

They put up at a little inn frequented by the 
country folk. The horse got his feed of oats, whilst 
the host busied himself about the guests. Ferdinand 
had never seen such a friendly man. When the 
travellers had refreshed themselves his father said to 
him gravely — 

" This is an important day for you, my boy. If 
fortune favour us, and people are as good as their 
word, we shall come back in a few days and I shall 
leave you here that you may go to school and 
learn something. Play and idling are over now ; you 
have had enough of them. After service we will go 
and see the people who have promised to help you — 
first, we will go to church and pray for God's blessing 
upon us." 

The boy had never heard of God nor of churchy 
but followed his father obediently into the big house 
with the tall spire that he had seen in the distance. 
As they went in the mighty tones of the organ met 
them, mingled with the voices of the choristers and 
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congregation. The boy was frightened, he had never 
heard music before, above all, the sublime strains of 
church music. He felt as if he could not draw 
breath, and taking close hold of his father's hand, 
let himself be drawn, as in a dream, to a side seat 
near one of the pillars that supported the arched 
roof. 

After a while he ventured to raise his eyes to 
look at the unaccustomed surroundings — ^the gilded 
epitaphs on the walls, the stained windows that 
flooded the church with coloured light up to the 
arched roof that seemed to him immeasurably high ; 
but his whole soul was wrapt in the sea of sound 
that floated about him. It thrilled him through with 
mysterious force, and as the solemn melodies now 
changed to those of exquisite sweetness that seemed 
to come from the heights above, he thought of his 
sister, of the forest> and of their shattered cave, and 
his eyes filled with tears. When voices and organ 
ceased, and words were said that he did not under- 
stand, he listened attentively at first, then gradually 
his eyes closed and he fell asleep, his head resting 
against his father, whose arm was round him 
lovingly as it had never been before. Then soft 
harmonies mingled with the boy's dreams leading 
him back into reality, which after all to him was 
nothing but a waking dream. 

They left the church with the rest of the congre- 
gation, and came out into the sunny market-place. 
There the boy taking courage asked — 
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" God was there, wasn't He ? whom you spoke 
about just now ? " 

'* I was praying Him to watch and guard you in 
the future while you were sleeping." 

Now the boy knew what he wanted to know ; now 
he could describe to his sister what he had heard — 
he had found a name for the Powerful and Unknown. 
Now he longed to be back again in the woods. 

There were still many things to be done, however, 
before they could think of turning homewards. 
They called upon the gentleman who had spoken so 
seriously to the forester that day, and with favour- 
able result, for he had found it an easy matter to 
procure a free admission to school for the son of the 
worthy man who had never asked a favour for him- 
self. His board was arranged for with an old child- 
less couple, who were distantly related to him on his 
mother's side, and they promised that he should be 
well cared for. Thus, all having turned out as he 
wished, and happier than when he set out, the 
forester drove home. 

The sun's rays were falling aslant through leaf 
and bough when the two reached the house; and 
while the father was telling his sister-in-law how 
well he had succeeded, the two children hurried to 
their favourite haunt, the rocks. True, it looked 
very different from what it used to do, for their house 
lay desolate ; but childlike, they had already recon- 
ciled themselves to the inevitable, and there were 
plenty of boughs and leaves with which to build a 
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fresh roof over other stones. But there was one 
thing that both felt acutely, and that was that the 
old time had gone for ever ; they no longer under- 
stood each other as they used to do. The boy could 
not find words to tell his sister the events of the day, 
and try as he would, she could not understand him. 
He accused her of not wanting to understand his 
words and meaning. 

" If I had been into town like you, I should know 
all that you know. But I stayed at home with aunt, 
who has been teaching me how to knit. Look here, 
how industrious I have been." 

And she drew out of her pocket her first attempt 
at knitting, expecting that her brother would admire 
it, and be as pleased with it as she was. But he had 
no loving word for her ; casting a hasty look at the 
confusion of threads she held out in her hand he 
rushed away. 

He could not bear their old favourite haunt any 
more. That day he had heard God's voice — his heart 
was full of that which his ear had taken in, and now 
that he wanted to give his sister of his new riches, 
with whom he had hitherto shared all joy and sorrow, 
he did not know how to give nor she to receive. 
Something had come in between them. The old 
time and the old life were over. To-day had 
shattered them, as but a little before the stone 
masons had shattered the mighty masses of rock, 
their whilom peaceful play place. So their little 
world lay in ruins. 
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SECOND DECADE. 

That to which distance lends a mysterious glow, 
loses its enchantment when seen near; the unac- 
customed has no more charm when it becomes a 
thing of every day ; things sacred to us, that fill our 
souls with reverent awe, awaken pain when touched 
by profane hands. 

The forester's boy had grown accustomed to town 
life and ways. It had ceased to be a fairy-tale to 
him. He no longer looked with amazement at the 
grandly-dressed folk, now that he knew them by 
name ; and the tones of the church organ were no 
more voices to him from another world, now that he 
sang in the choir, and got his share of cuffs from the 
precentor with the rest, when be was caught playing 
with his fellow choristers while the clergyman was 
preaching and the organist nodded on his bench. 

The old couple who had charge of him were kind, 
and took good care of him. If the wife was severe, 
she was just ; and the old man looked upon him as 
a companion in his loneliness, to whom he often told 
things that the boy could not understand, but to 
which he lent a willing ear and took in as a matter 
of course. 

The old man had been a painter in his day, and 
in his youth had studied in Florence and Rome, 
when art was leading him on like a Fata Morgana, 
and he following in hot pursuit. But despite his 

8 
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strivings and wrestlings, the wings had not grown 
that should have borne him into the paradise of art, 
and all his sacrifice and labour only brought him to 
the heights whence he could look across to the realms 
of genius for which his heart was yearning, but yet 
from which he had to turn unsatisfied away. 

Coming back to his native place, people laughed at 
the man who, in the pride of joyous hope, had said 
he would become an artist ; and that too he had to 
bear. Patiently he devoted himself to his trade as 
decorative painter, which enabled him to obtain a 
comfortable livelihood. He made a home, and took 
to himself a wife — a thrifty housekeeper who kept 
his house in the best of order, but had only a pitying 
smile for him when he spoke to her of the dreams of 
his youth. She would have lent a willing ear had 
she seen any practical use in his fancies ; but as she 
saw that when he gave himself up to dreams of 
what might have been, he lost heart and interest in 
his trade, and had to force himself back to his work 
with an effort, she tried her very best to keep him 
down to every-day life. His paintings brought in 
nothing, for nobody would buy them ; on the other 
hand, the peasants would willingly pay the price 
asked for a bright blue chest, and even a little more 
if the roses on it were painted in bright red. So 
he had had to shut up his day-dreams within him- 
self. And now the lad had come, and did not 
give him pitying looks, but listened willingly as he 
told of Italy and its wonders, of the churches and 
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palaces, and works of the old Masters that it con- 
tained. 

" If only I could have painted one such picture as 
they did ! " would the old man exclaim, " I should 
have been one of them — I should have known the 
object of my life — then I could have gone to my grave 
willingly." 

He did not consider that the boy could not follow 
him ; so when in fine weather, the day's work done, 
they sat out together in the little garden, or in dusk 
of winter in the cozy little room, the lad pictured to 
himself a very singular idea of the land of Italy and 
of art, as of things above all, holy and sublime. 

Out in the forest he could form no idea of what the 
town was like when he heard it spoken of ; and now 
his conceptions of art were as confused and vague as 
had been his thoughts of the town. 

He worked well at school, he had promised his 
father to do so. At first he had a bad time with, his 
schoolfellows, who soon found out his ignorance of 
the ways of the world, and jeered at him when in the 
innocence of his heart he began to speak of the little 
world that he had created out in the forest, in their 
stone cave with his sister, amid the rustling of the 
woods, the clear notes of the birds, and childhood's 
dreams. It had no place in the world in which he 
was now living, so they laughed at him. Thus it 
came about that he soon left off confiding in his 
companions, and shut himself up from them ; and 
listened silently to the old man's talk. His school- 
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fellows called him a muff ; the old couple called him 
only by his surname ; no one had a word of love for 
him. The pet names that love invents were not for 
him ; he did not even miss them, for he had never 
known them. 

So the years passed on in the town ; his holidays 
he spent with his father. His aunt reproached him 
for costing so much; and when she had exhausted 
her complaints, asked : ** How was it to end ? What 
was it all leading to ? " 

His sister he saw very seldom. She had been sent 
to a well-to-do peasant in a neighbouring village to 
attend school, and learn household work. They were 
glad, however, when they happened to meet some- 
times on holidays. 

" Ah, it was better when we were little ! " he said 
to her one day. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked, in astonish- 
ment. " And you living in the town where every- 
thing is so beautiful ! How happy you must be." 

Then a bitter cry escaped him, and violent sobbing 
shook his frame as though it must kill him. His 
sister threw her arms round his neck, and kissed his 
cheeks and forehead ^ until he grew calmer. She 
asked him why he was so distressed, but he had no 
answer to give her. 

** Are you ill ? " she continued. " Shall we tell 
father, that he may ask a doctor about you ? " 

" No, no ! " he cried, impetuously. ** I cannot 
tell myself what it was I felt. We will not make 
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father anxious; he has aged so much in this little 
time." 

" Since he has been alone with aunt," put in his sister. 

** Since we have been away," whispered Ferdinand. 
" He loves us, I am sure, though he never says so ; 
and he is grieving after us as we grieve after him 
and the forest." 

**I would rather be where I am," answered his 
sister, " it is more sociable ; we have fun together, 
and get such good things to eat. Such delicious 
white bread the mistress makes for Sundays, we never 
got anything like it at home. I could not stand 
being out in the forest for long together now. You 
should just see us playing blind-man's-buff — it's 
delightful, I assure you." 

Ferdinand shook his head ; he had no longing for 
blind-man's-buff, nor for the mistress's white bread. 

The forester had indeed aged rapidly. More 
taciturn than ever, he sought solitude more than 
before. He fled the house whence the children had 
gone, made unbearable to him by the churlishness of 
his sister-in-law, whom age did not render more 
loveable. She said he was a fool not to have been 
able to get over the loss of his wife after all those 
years ; but there she was mistaken, for it was his 
children's future that was troubling him. They 
would be thrown entirely upon one another when he 
died ; and even now what protection could he be to 
them in this solitude? Would it not be better to 
leave the forest, and go out into the world in which 
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the children would one day have to make their way ? 
The thought came often to him, always to be rejected. 

** It is too late," he said to himself, and this " too 
late " lay like a leaden weight upon him, and like 
black care it bowed his back. He felt that he was 
going down hill, and that made him more silent than 
ever. He talked to his boy and asked him what he 
would like to be, so as to have a settled prospect for 
the future, but he could not tell. 

" You will be confirmed next year," said his father, 
" make up your mind by that time what you want to 
be. Think it well over, and do not forget that we 
must cut our coat according to our cloth." 

The boy promised, adding that he would ask the 
old painter's advice. An opportunity for this soon 
offered itself on his return. 

*' What are your own inclinations ? " asked the old 
man. " To choose a calling in which you could not 
throw your whole soul, would be to make you miser- 
able your life long. If you can find nothing better, 
stay with me and learn my trade. An assistant like 
you is just what I want, and I will gladly teach you 
all I know myself. If you agree to this you can 
begin to work with me at once in your spare time. 
We can talk over our work, and it will give you the 
advantage of being able to shorten the term of your 
apprenticeship." 

This proposition was quite to the mind of the 
forester's son, and the very next day he set to work ; 
and though he did not find rubbing up colours par- 
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ticularly interesting, he went on steadily at it because 
he had promised his father to think seriously of his 
future. 

On Sundays the old man gave him lessons in free- 
hand drawing, to train his hand ; and with determined 
will he followed the path marked out for him, to the 
delight of his master, who ever and anon let fall some 
word of gift and talent. 

"We shall get on swimmingly," said he to his 
wife ; '*the lad has capacity." 

" If it serve you it is right enough," was her answer. 
And so it came about that on the day after 
Ferdinand's confirmation, the Guild Master gave the 
lad his articles as apprentice to the worthy painter. 

There was an old uninhabited castle in the town, 
used, very rarely, by high personages in passing 
through. It stood on a height and looked very im- 
posing, although its shuttered-up windows gave the 
impression of its having fallen asleep to dream over 
its days of past splendour. The old castellan, who 
lived on the ground floor, looked quite as much a 
relic of the past — as dusty, weatherbeaten, and 
silent — as the sphinx over the gateway. Only when 
absolutely obliged did the old warder condescend to 
go down into the town. On those rare occasions he 
would wear a brown coat of Louis XlVth cut, with 
nether garments to match, and white embroidered 
gloves, and walk stiffly along, looking neither to right 
nor left, as though he had nothing to do with the 
canaille in the street. 
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Thus clad he came one day to the painter, desiring 
him to go up to the castle to repair a ceiling that 
had been damaged by the rain. Certain martins 
and weasels had taken up their abode under the roof, 
and must have loosened some of the slates ; and it 
was not the castellan's fault if stormy weather 
damaged the castle entrusted to his safe keeping. 

The painter and his wife having fully concurred 
in this opinion, a long discussion followed on the 
degeneracy of the times, proving satisfactorily that 
formerly such things could not have happened, but 
deciding that as times were, there was nothing now 
to be done but to set about and repair the damage as 
quickly as might be. 

" But that is not such an easy matter," concluded 
the castellan, " for it is a frescoed ceiling, and the 
rain mark has spread over a cluster of roses. Now 
can anything be done for that ? " 

** Oh, yes ; I think so," replied the painter. " Even 
if it is beyond me, my young apprentice will manage 
it — he has talent." 

" We will see," returned the castellan. ** But it 
must be done at once, for if any of the great people 
were to come and to find the stain there, I should 
never survive it." 

So it came about that the very next day painter 
and pupil made their way to the castle, taking colours 
and brushes with them to set to work at once. The 
spacious saloons and chambers through which they 
were conducted, and into which daylight dimly 
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entered, created a mysterious impression upon the 
forester's son. Scarcely daring to press the soft 
carpets with his feet, he followed his conductors, 
constrained and shy, through the vast apartments. 
In the room where the ceiling was damaged a high 
step-ladder was already placed, and the daylight 
streamed through the open windows. 

While the old painter was examining the mischief, 
and giving the castellan the comforting assurance 
that the damage could be made perfectly good, 
Ferdinand's eyes roved round the room. The white 
and gold enamelled furniture of the time of Louis XIV . 
the side-tables on which stood exquisitely shaped 
porcelain vases, the small lustrous tjables of mother- 
of-pearl gave him a strange feeling of content, but 
one thing there was that chained him and held 
all his senses wrapt — it was a picture, set in heavy 
gold frame, on which the light fell to perfection. 
There, enframed in setting of gold, he saw embodied 
before him that inner world of his, that hitherto he 
had never been able to reveal to mortal ; there was 
the wood he used to live in as a child, there, its very 
life and movement, that he had never known since 
then ; and for which he had all unconsciously yearned 
so many a day and year. He did not hear the 
castellan leave the room ; he did not know that his 
master had come close to him, and was standing 
looking at the same picture. Only when the old man 
whispered to him in a voice full of emotion ** That is 
art ! " did he awake to himself and consciousness. 
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The rosy dawn from another world h^d penetrated to 
him ; now he could understand the old man's mean- 
ing ; now he too had given a burning glance into the 
wonder land of art. 

" So would I paint," he cried, inspired ; " and so 
I will ! " he added, with determination. 

With sorrowful smile the painter responded — 

** This artist is unapproachable. He is one of the 
greatest of all — his name is Ruysdael. Once I 
thought and hoped like you, I believed myself 
capable of soaring to the highest; but I remained 
below on earth." 

*' At any rate, I will try what I can do," replied 
Ferdinand. '* Of one thing I am certain, that I can 
never rest again until I can express in colour my 
thoughts and feelings." 

" And how will it be with you when people begin 
to sneer at your attempts and failures ? What made 
you shut yourself up from your schoolfellows — ^was 
it not because they jeered at you when you spoke to 
them of your forest home, that had such life and 
beauty for you ? They were but boys, who were not 
in sympathy with you. If ever art were to become 
your home, and you were to speak to men in living 
colours of the things your spiritual eye had seen, they 
would laugh you to scorn until you were brought 
either to annihilation, or became a master who 
could open the gates of beauty wide enough for their 
puerile eyes to see within. Are you strong enough 
to endure great soitow in order to reach that home ? " 
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Ferdinand was silent. He thought of his play-home 
in the forest, the cave that had been blown up by the 
hand of strangers, of how he had come to the town 
and thought all there so wonderful, until custom had 
made it all familiar to him ; and how desolate and 
alone he was now. 

He gave one long earnest look at the picture, 
and a passionate glow of yearning thrilled through 
him. 

" I will win that home," he whispered. 

"Then God be your helper, my boy," cried the 
old man, and pressed the youth to his heart. " May 
He permit you to tread Italian ground one day, and 
give to you more than was given to me — more than 
the will, the power to attain perfection ! " 

There was stillness, perfect stillness in the room ; 
no sound reached it from the bustle of the town, yet 
this very stillness penetrated to the soul of the youth, 
as did the solemn tones of the organ, when for the 
first time in his life he had entered the church, hold- 
ing his father's hand. 

He felt now drawn to the old painter as to a father, 
and held him fast pressed to him. He had taken 
a draught from the well-spring of love, held out to 
him by an aged trembling hand, a draught of conse- 
cration in the holy hour in which art had awakened 
a yearning desire within him. 

They spoke no word ; but their eyes rested on the 
picture of the great Dutch master. The one drank it 
in, his eyes aflame ; the other saw it through the veil 
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of a slight mist, it was sorrow over long-buried hopes 
that moistened the old man's eyes. 

When the castellan returned a long time after to 
see how the work was progressing, he found the roses 
on the ceiling as disfigured by the rain as before, 
and that not a hand had been stirred to remedy it. 
He made a few sharp speeches about waste of time, 
but was perforced obliged to content himself with the 
assurance that the work should be put in hand to- 
morrow ; it had grown too dark to begin to-day. 

From this day forth, there existed a mutual under- 
standing between master and apprentice in direct 
opposition to the time-honoured usages of the Guild. 
Instead of showing the harshness which served in 
former times, if not to win the respect, at least to 
promote the dread of the apprentice for the master, 
the old man began thoroughly to spoil him. While 
he sketched it was the master who rubbed in the 
colours ; wherever it was possible, the master it was 
who took all the drudgery of household work upon 
himself, to a degree that brought upon him the 
scolding of his wife. It was the world turned upside 
down. 

" I will make things easier for him than I had , 
them," said the old painter to himself. ''The 
difficulty is what to do with him when I have taught 
him all I can ? After all, what can he learn here 
with me, and in this town that has no advantages 
to offer ? If he were only in Italy, there he could 
see works of art, and have them to copy, until he 
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himself could create. Why are we not in Italy 
together? What can he exercise his powers upon 
here ? He can draw conventional flowers and 
Grecian borders well enough, but they do not satisfy^ 
they lead no further. Now if the castellan would 
only give him permission to copy one of the 
pictures in the castle, that would be a great step 
onward." 

It was no easy task for the old man to go and beg: 
permission for his apprentice to copy one of those 
pictures. He had never yet asked a favour for 
himself, and so unaccustomed was he to the work,, 
that he made his request so clumsily, that the 
castellan could not at first understand what he meant. 
When at length he had arrived at the pith of the 
long-winded speech, after taking due time to digest 
it, his answer was an unqualified refusal. 

"Heaven save and deliver me from tampering 
with the inventory committed to my charge ! " he 
answered. 

" It is only as a trial," said the old man, persua- 
sively. 

" I will consent to nothing of the kind," replied the 
castellan, tenaciously. " If the young man have talent 
he will soon make a way for himself ; all artists have 
to do it. But this much I will tell you, the objects 
of art in the castle are not for everybody's use ; and 
if you are a sensible young man, you would put 
a stop to the youth's artistic craze. Let him learn 
his trade well, and he may make something of it» 
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For my jpart, I should think it a downright sin to lead 
a youth under age into folly — and art is folly." 

His object unattained the old man went home, and 
told his young friend what the castellan had said. 

" After all, it is nothing but folly," he concluded. 
*' And it will be far better for you to stick to your 
trade, and put all thought of art out of your head. 
Look at me, and see what I have come to. Why 
should you go through the same experience, and have 
to live your life in perpetual conflict with yourself? 
Let us content ourselves with colouring doors and 
windows, and painting milk pails." 

Ferdinand made no reply. In silence he put his 
painting materials together, and locked them up, 
turned his drawing-board to the wall, and followed 
his master's advice. From that day forth not a word 
more was said between them of Italy or of art. Every 
day as it came ^was a dull grey work-a-day. To both 
it was as if the sun had set never to shine again. 

The painter's wife was well content with the 
change of things, and when next they met, privately 
thanked the castellan for having by his common- 
sense advice put an end to a state of things so 
entirely at variance with the usual course. The 
young man's quiet reserved manner pleased her well, 
and she became so satisfied with his industry, that 
she persuaded her husband of her own accord to take 
the necessary steps to shorten his apprenticeship. 

" For," said she, " he is now twenty, and so well 
grown and good-looking, he is quite fit to represent 
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you in the business. It will give you more rest, and 
save you. the worry you have had hitherto. But he 
will have to pledge himself to stay with us, so that 
we may have the benefit of his services." 

All turned out as the master's wife had planned — 
only that one fine morning the young man did not 
make his appearance at breakfast ; and from that day 
forth disappeared, without leaving a trace behind him 
to tell whither he had gone. The castellan had cer- 
tainly seen him in earliest dawn, on the morning of 
his disappearance, standing on the castle hill, looking 
up with fixed unwearied gaze, to the apartment that 
had been damaged by the rain ; but he saw no 
connection between that circumstance and the young 
man's disappearance. 

" Then I know where he is gone," said the old 
man, and a happy smile spread over his face, 
" Then, he is on his way to Italy ! " 

THE THIRD DECADE. 

All remained the same in the forest and in the 
little town on the lake since the day that the 
forester's son had gone away without letting any one 
know where he was going and without taking a 
single farewell. He must go forth, there was no 
help for it. The trance-struck castle would not open 
out its treasures to him. The castellan would 
not consent to let him approach its works of art, 
that by their inspiration he might be fired to activity ; 
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the town had become a very wilderness to him, rank 
with nettles and briars that choked his path to art. 
He could no longer endure its commonplaces, and 
hurried out to seek the new world which his master 
had pictured to him, and that he himself had seen 
by intuition, when he looked upon the picture in the 
castle. To that picture he sent his greeting when 
he went forth that early dawn, the only thing to him 
worth a farewell. 

The forester had taken the news of his son's flight 
with seeming indifference, and bore the malicious 
speeches of his sister-in-law with equanimity; but 
in secret he mourned over him, and held him as one 
dead. His sister grieved over his disappearance at 
first ; and people's remarks upon it vexed her, but 
as little by little these died away, she too forgot her 
brother's flight in her own small cares. 

The old painter hoped from day to day to have 
news of his former pupil, but days grew into months 
and still the postman brought him nothing. The 
painter's wife called the runaway a good-for-nothing, 
who had wantonly turned his back on fortune, and 
the castellan fully agreed with her. 

The town had completely forgotten the youth. 
Weddings, christenings, rifle practice, and gossip 
were more than enough to absorb attention. Who 
could find time to trouble themselves about such as 
he? For the rest, all went on as before. The 
children played about the streets, old folks sat at 
their doors ; and the young ones went on wooing and 
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wedding as their fathers and mothers had done before 
them. It was like some well-known play always on 
the boards ; the parts remained the same, only the 
actors' names were changed in course of time. 

But he who had gone forth, who had shaken 
himself free from its every-day life, had changed. 
He had learned want. It had been his constant 
companion until, amid denials and sufferings, he had 
painfully reached the land of his desire — Italy. 
There hunger and want drove him to take the 
lowest place in the service of a good, honest man, 
where, as before, he was able to practise his trade, 
and, by the sweat of his brow, could manage to earn 
the bare necessities of life. But he saw the people 
and the country, and, more than that, in palaces, 
churches, and galleries, the works of the great masters. 
Here were no chary castellans. An iron will possessed 
him that bore him on, and enabled him to endure and 
to wait. Want could not conquer him ; youth and 
hope disarmed its terrors. The struggle for exist- 
ence strengthened his powers, mentally and bodily. 
The forester's son was different from most of his 
fellows. His eye and brow were clear and frank ; 
evil had not found opportunity to dim them; a some- 
thing as of defiance played about his mouth. Of 
powerful frame, his figure had developed into perfect 
symmetry, and many an admiring look was cast 
upon the youth who, all unheeding, went his way 
through the world. Many a master's daughter 
would gladly have given him her hand, would he 
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have stayed with them ; but he could not stay, he 
was drawn southwards. And when at last, his aim 
accomplished, and he had reached the City of the 
Seven Hills, he found that he had not made one 
step forward. True he was surrounded by the 
creations of the greatest geniuses the world has 
known, and could feel himself lowered to the dust 
before them ; but how was he to enter the path that 
even they had once to tread before reaching the 
pinnacle? Had it not been his fate to have been 
bom in the depths of the forest, it would have been 
possible for him to strive after the goal, and he 
would already now be a painter like so many 
others whom fortune, more propitious, had favoured 
— then he might have been in a position to work 
and create, instead of, as now, standing afar off. 

He looked into the future, and the figure of the 
old painter rose before him. " And that will be my 
lot," he cried, in dismay ; but only for a short while 
did he let this thought oppress him. He shook it off 
like a burdensome shackle. **I will seek out a 
master," said he ; '* here in Rome there must be 
one to be found." 

He knocked in vain at the door of many artists. 
They asked for specimens of his work, and he had 
no sketch-book. Others required money for their 
lessons, and that he did not possess. At length one, 
a countryman of his own, took compassion on him — 
one who had lived many years in Rome, and had 
made himself a name in the artistic world. Perhaps 
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he had gone through a similar experience, and so 
could understand him. 

And now the longed-for day had arrived; the 
leader was found who, with sure, steadfast hand, 
was to guide him from the false paths that, in his 
ignorance, he had fallen into, while believing himself 
on the right way. He had to learn that will and 
genius are not sufficient of themselves to make an 
artist ; that knowledge is necessary to help on will 
and inspiration to thoughtful utterance. 

Hitherto he had had no one able or willing to 
show him how to set about making that knowledge 
his own. Now he began to study the laws of art as 
the great masters in their schools had handed them 
down from generation to generation of pupils ; and 
eager, as parched ground in summer, to drink in life- 
giving, growth-bestowing rain, his soul grasped the 
long denied, long vainly sought for knowledge of the 
mysteries of art. As if scales fell from his eyes he 
now learned to see ; and beauties, hitherto only 
apprehended by him in the dim mysterious distance, 
began to reveal themselves intelligibly to him. 

From that time knowledge was his own. Barely 
one year had passed of assiduous industry and 
earnest devotion to the work before people were 
already talking in artistic circles of the rare genius 
among them, and, as a tiny circle on the surface of a 
lake stretches out into ever-widening rings, so the 
favourable opinion of the reserved and talented 
young north German artist spread to distinguished 
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amateurs, and, from them, to the general public. 
His works found favour, and commissions trooped in, 
while society gladly held out to him the intoxicating 
cup of fame. 

So days and weeks flew by — days and weeks of 
glowing sunshine, and town and forest were for- 
gotten. They lay far away from the proud City of 
the Seven Hills, on the other side of the mountains, 
wrapped in grey commonplace. And scorching as 
the rays of an Italian sun was life to the young 
artist. It glowed within him like a consuming fire, 
and in deep draughts he drank of its rapturous 
delight, as though to gain compensation for former 
privation and suffering. He had no one to answer to 
but himself — no one to warn him. 

Of all the homage so lavishly accorded to him 
that from the fair lips of beautiful women pleased 
him most. They courted him instead of his having 
to court ; and, dazzled by easy success, he did not 
discriminate whether it were himself or his artist's 
fame that they desired. His self-love persuaded 
him that the homage was for himself; though, in 
truth, he would have been passed by by the world 
of fashion had not fame raised him to such an 
eminence. Thus he began to look upon himself as 
a great man, and to think slightingly of art. It 
began to be to him, as it has so often been, and will 
yet be, to so many others, a means to obtain fame 
and wealth. 

Formerly, when the world of pleasure had been 
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unknown to him, when he had lived a quiet, simple 
life, not wishing for more, with time for the develop- 
ment of his inner life, he had yearned for art — that 
inner life of his had struggled to take shape and 
form; but now that he had become an artist the 
outside world with all its dazzling delights enchained 
him, making the divine beauty that once filled his 
whole being with loftly inspiration appear tame and 
colourless. 

At that time when heart and soul were given to 
art the envy of ill-wishers often sought to embitter 
his J03' in work and conception by seeking to depre- 
ciate it, and by means of satire to lessen its recogni- 
tion. But he could meet that envy with implicit 
faith in art and true inspiration, so that the arrows, 
covertly shot, fell powerless. But now that he had 
grown faithless to art, envy gained the ascendency, 
and found out weaknesses that it pointed out with 
malignant zeal, and, having found a vulnerable part, 
condemned the whole. 

At first he laughed at the strictures born of envy. 
What cared he for the critics who found that man- 
nerism was beginning to show itself in his more 
recent works, that they had lost the charm of poetry 
that had distinguished his earlier pictures? He had 
enthusiastic friends enough to scatter the incense of 
praise round him daily, and lovely lips to flatter and 
to coax. He was on the way to lose his better self, 
and did not know it. 

True there were times when he began to feel the 
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emptiness and nothingness of it all ; but they came 
but seldom, and were quickly forgotten. They only 
came when he was alone or unoccupied, and, as he 
did not like solitude, he had an easy means of 
avoiding them either by seeking society or by 
seizing palette and brush. People had said his 
pictures lacked poetry, and were mannerized. 

" Why should I always paint Italian mountains, 
those eternal pine trees, and blue southern skies ? " 
he said to himself. " Always the same subject is 
sure to look like mannered style. I will paint the 
envy^mongers a picture that shall teach them diffe- 
rently — that shall show them that I am still in full 
possession of my strength and creative power." 

And he began to sketch out a northern landscape. 
He had to call memory to his aid to give it form, 
and, as line followed line, a wood was lightly traced, 
a mound overshadowed by trees, with great boulder 
stones lying at the foot of the gentle slope. And, as 
he began to give life to his sketch with colour, he 
had to recall, by the aid of memory, the tones needed 
for another nature than the one now surrounding 
him. Then a time long past awoke in him. It was 
the picture of his home that stood before him — that 
mound in the forest where he had known a happi- 
ness that had never come again, when he was still a 
child, and had one who understood him as perfectly 
as if she had been a part of himself. He tried to 
paint, but could not succeed in embodying the 
picture as he saw it in his inner soul ; something 
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alien forced itself in between him and it — the present 
in which he was living. 

Then it was true what detractors had said — that 
which moved his inmost depths, his forest home, 
whose familiar sounds he seemed to hear in spirit, 
in whose emerald depths the goddess of poetry wan- 
dered — was not for him to paint. 

He thought of the Ruysdael at the castle that had 
once made such a powerful impression upon him, 
which at that time he could in no wise understand ; 
and thinking back, he saw that it had been as if he 
had looked into a mirror that reflected Nature as 
unconsciously it impressed him, one with his every 
thought and feeling. He had forgotten the old life 
of home and forest ; and they, in their turn, had for- 
gotten him. Outward prosperity had driven away 
the enthusiasm of soul that had led him, in single- 
ness of purpose, to his goal, and now his hand was 
powerless to put truth, in its beauty, on to canvas. 

Then a mighty longing came over him, a longing 
for the old time of childhood, and childhood's dreams ; 
for the pealing notes of the organ that had thrilled 
to his heart ; for that picture in the old castle that 
had awakened a new life within him. He would see 
the old painter once more, his native forest, his 
father, and his sister. She loved him ; he could trust 
in her ; she understood him. Had she not been his 
other self in the old times when they were children 
and played together in the woods ? That was what 
he wanted— a soul responsive to his own. 
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He left Rome — the friends who laughed at his 
whims, the fair women who did not regret him — and 
began his pilgrimage to his Northern home. His 
heart grew heavy as he neared the forest. All looked 
the same as ever, but he had grown strange to it. 

He easily found his way to the old home. A 
strange woman sat spinning in the doorway. He 
asked for his father — dead and buried ; for his sister 
— she had married and was living in a neighbouring 
village. Although it was growing dusk, he declined 
the woman's offer to await her husband's, the new 
Ranger's, return, with silent shake of the head, and 
turned to seek the path familiar to him from child- 
hood. But he could not find it ; his eyes were dazed, 
and thoughts were rushing through his brain like 
storm-clouds over an autumn moon. He thought of 
the father he had deserted, whose anxiety was for his 
welfare ; how he had wantonly cast away true hap- 
piness for false glitter ; how ungratefully he had repaid 
that father, and his good old master, for all their care ; 
how carelessly he had parted from those for whom 
his heart now yearned. And where now that en- 
thusiasm for Art that had led him so to act ? Choked 
by a life of thoughtless pleasure. So he had lost his 
way in life, as now in the forest. 

Wearily he pressed forward, following a footpath 
through the thicket, in the hope of reaching the open 
again ; but it was only a path trodden by the deer, 
that gradually came to an end. He called loudly — 
only echo answered. He had lost his way. 
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" I will make my bed to-night of leaves and moss," 
he said, " Who knows if it would not have been 
better for me had I never left the forest ? I should at 
least have kept the peace of mind that I have lost 
now ; thrown away for knowledge of the world, of its 
deception, and madness." 

He stretched himself on the ground, and waited 
for sleep to come, but it would not approach his 
waiting eyes. All was still, not a leaf stin-ed. 
Suddenly he thought he heard in the far distance 
sounds as of voices. He called aloud and listened. 
He was answered. Call and return call were ex- 
changed, and the barking of a dog now mingled with 
the voices. 

" Who is there ? " was now distinctly audible. 

"A lost traveller." 

" Come this way. You are not far out of the right 
path." 

The artist followed the direction of the voice, and 
after a while came to a broad road that led through 
the forest. The deep blue sky of a summer night 
looked through the opening in the trees. Two men 
shouldering their guns, stood there waiting for him. 

" Who are you ? " called out one of them to him. 

** A wandering artist over.taken by the darkness." 

" No poacher ? " asked the other. 

" No," responded the artist. " Only a traveller in 
need of shelter, and thankful to have found it." 

They walked on together. One of his new com- 
panions informed him that he was a farmer in the 
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neighbourhood, the other the keeper of the forest* 
The former hospitably offered the artist a bed for the 
night, which he gladly accepted ; it would have been 
painful for him to have gone to the forester's house. 
The latter soon took his leave, and struck off down a 
side-path that led to his home ; and after going on 
some distance the two reached the farmstead. 

There was a light in the windows ; the master was 
evidently expected. As they entered, the sitting- 
room door opened, and a musical voice exclaimed — 
" There's father ! " while a slim figure hurried out 
to meet him with kiss and embrace. The light of 
the lamp fell upon the two. Involuntarily the artist 
drew back into the shade, as though unwilling to 
bring in a disturbing element. 

" I bring you a guest, Elsa," said her father, as 
gently loosing his daughter's arm from his shoulder, 
he signed to the stranger to advance. " An artist, 
who had lost his way, and had made up his mind to 
pass the night in the forest. I hope he will rest 
more comfortably in our spare room than he could 
have done out there." 

With shy grace the young girl bade the stranger 
welcome, to which he responded with a few dis- 
connected words. 

" Where is mother ? " asked the farmer. 

" In the kitchen." 

" Then go, child, and tell her that we have a visitor 
to-night, and she is to give him good cheer." 

His daughter took her father's gun and shooting- 
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pouch from him, and left the room. The young^ 
man*s eyes followed her until she disappeared. 

But one short hour ago he was in the dreary 
solitude of the forest ; now a girl, in all the freshness 
of youth, came to greet him — the first words that met 
his ear, though not addressed to him, were of loving 
welcome, that found an echo in his heart. It was 
the voice of his new friend that aroused him from 
his reverie. 

" Make yourself quite at ease, as if you were in 
your own home," said he, hospitably. 

" How can I ever thank you for the kindness you 
are showing to a perfect stranger," returned the 
artist. 

" Do not trouble yourself about that," replied his 
host, heartily. " I daresay if I had been in your 
place, you would have done the same for me." 

** Indeed I would," responded the artist, smiling. 

Now came in the farmer's wife and daughter, 
followed by the maid with the supper-tray. The 
former a worthy matron, who gave him a hearty 
welcome. 

They sat down, and did full justice to the meal. 
With graceful care the women attended to the wants 
of their guest, offering him of their best, and only 
when supper was over did the farmer have to tell 
how and where he had found the stranger. It was 
soon told, and then the farmer's wife asked — 

" But what brought you to the forest ? " 

" I might answer, as an artist, for the purpose of 
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making sketches," he replied, " but I will not tell 
you a falsehood." Then he added in a lower voice, 
*^ It is my native forest. I was born in the forester's 
house; my childhood was dreamed out .under its 
trees. I was seeking my old home, and did not know 
it again ; hence I went astray." 

"So you are the forester's son," broke in the 
farmer, ** he who " 

** Went out into the wide world without a word of 
farewell," filled in the artist. 

There was a painful pause. 

" Two years ago we laid him in his last resting- 
place," said the farmer. " He was a just man," he 
added, ** but silent and reserved. I think he loved 
his children more than appeared on the surface. 
From the time you went away he was a broken 
man." 

There was another pause. The artist covered his 
face with both hands. The daughter cast a reproach- 
ful look at her father; his words had pained the 
stranger. 

" My daughter is right," continued the farmer 
after a while, in a gentler voice. " She is silently 
reproaching me for being so abrupt; and my wife 
here does not seem best pleased at my being so out- 
spoken. Who can tell," he added, turning to the 
painter, and laying his hand upon his arm, " why 
you went abroad at that time ? You doubtless had 
good reasons for acting as you did. And youth, 
after all, is so " 
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He was not allowed to finish his speech. His 
wife's hand was laid upon his mouth, to stop any 
further harsh but well-meaning words. 

The artist looked up, and what he saw was a pair 
of benevolent eyes looking kindly at him, and in 
the women's faces he read only heartfelt sympathy* 
Composing himself with an effort, he said — 

" I hardly know how to describe what it was that 
drove me out into the world ; it was the same instinct 
that sends the swallows flying south at approach of 
winter. It was winter with me, and each year grew 
more cold and icy. My childhood's world had been 
destroyed ; the older I grew the more lonely I felt. 
There was no one to give me the love for which I 
yearned; I had it from no one — not even from my 
father. Perhaps he had buried his in my mother's 
grave. We children dreaded my aunt ; and my sister 
was soon parted from me, and when we met we had 
no longer the same common interests as in our child- 
hood's days. So I had no one whom I could love 
with the whole depth of my nature. That which as 
a boy seemed grand and worthy of admiration became 
petty and trivial when, with growing years, I became 
in and of it, and learned to understand it for what it 
was worth ; while the ridicule of others taught me 
to be chary of showing interest in the things I used 
to care for. Standing thus alone, art suddenly 
revealed itself to me like a ray of light in my dark- 
ness — and that call I was constrained to follow. I 
loved it hotly and ardently, and in order to attain to 
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it I went away without a word of farewell ; had I 
not, I must have stayed." 

He paused. 

" And have you found what you sought ? " asked 
the farmer's wife. 

He started. 

** I became an artist," he replied ; ** fame and 
wealth were showered upon me, and many envied 
me. But the heart-yearning that drove me from my 
home has returned more mightily than ever. I must 
see my sister once more, and so forget that I have 
become an alien. And now you know why I have 
come back, and how it was that I was wandering in 
the forest." 

" You shall see your sister early to-morrow 
morning," exclaimed the farmer's daughter, quickly. 
" She lives quite near, and is a happy wife. Father 
will have the chaise out the first thing for you." 

'* So I will, Elsa," returned her father. ** I knew 
very well that there were reasons — reasons for " 

The mistress of the house rose. 

** Our guest must be tired ; take him to his room, 
father," and holding out her hand, she warmly 
pressed Ferdinand's. *' I hope you will feel all the 
better for a good night's rest," said she. ** We are 
truly glad to have you for our guest." 

Elsa, too, held out her hand. Without a word he 
pressed it to his lips. 

All in the house seemed sunk in slumber ; but no 
sleep came to the artist's eyes. He got up and 
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looked out from his window on to the silent forest, 
over which the stars were shining. 

Elsa, too, could not rest for thinking how she 
wished that the lonely artist had some one to give 
him the love he pined for. 

The next morning the farmer's coachman drove 
Ferdinand to his sister's home. He recognized the 
house ; it was the one he had been taken to as a boy, 
and from whence his father had borrowed the trap 
the first time that he took him into the town. It 
would have been pleasanter to the artist to have 
found his sister anywhere else, for the recollection 
of that day had given him a dislike to the house and 
its inmates. 

His sister did not at once recognize him, though 
he told her who he was. She asked him to sit down, 
and would have called her husband, but he held her 
back, saying — 

" Let us be alone. It is you I want to see, not 
your husband." 

He asked her if she were happy. She said she 
was very comfortably married. Of his father's last 
days — " he had died peacefully." 

** Had he expressed a wish to see his son ? " 

She shook her head. 

**He seemed quite contented," she replied; **he 
only said as he did when I married, there was no 
altering the way of the world — if a thing was to be, 
it would be." 

He asked did she remember their childhood's days ? 
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She said they were all childish nonsense ; and they 
had wasted a great deal of time together. 

Then the talk flagged — brother and sister had 
become as strangers to each other. 

His sister went to fetch in her husband, who 
greeted his brother-in-law with constraint. After a 
little he asked the artist if he meant to settle in the 
town ? times were very bad ; his wife had brought 
him very little, but she was a thrifty housewife. 

*' Do not disturb yourselves on my account. I am 
in no need of your help.** 

The husband returned he only meant that his wife*s 
aunt, who lived in the town, was costing him more 
than he thought he ought to be spending on her. 
Ferdinand undertook to free him from the burden. 
His sister said if he were in a position to do so, it 
would be only right, for they were not well off, and 
every one must do what he could for his own. 

The artist had the horse put to and drove away, 
after a short leave-taking. That was not the 
meeting he had looked forward to. 

" We have gone our different ways,*' thought he 
to himself. " She has deteriorated, but after all, 
perhaps she is happier than I am.*' 

He had told the man to drive on into the town. 
Now it lay again before him — the town by the lake ; 
and as he rattled over the ill-paved roads, it seemed 
to him as if he had never left it, only that all was 
on a smaller, meaner scale than of yore. 

The old painter was still living, and rejoiced to see 
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his former pupil again. They sat down together, 
and the artist had to recount all his adventures. But 
now they had changed places, that which Ferdinand 
had to tell the old man of art, Rome, and Italy, was 
unfamiliar to him. His recollections had faded in 
the course of years, and the fresh tints with which 
the young artist coloured his story did not accord 
with the old picture of more than half a century 
ago — a whole lifetime. 

" Why did you never write?" asked the old man. 

** I was in Italy," answered the artist. 

" In Italy ! " repeated the old man, with a happy 
smile. " Ah, yes ; in Italy one forgets everything." 

" I shall go back to Rome," said the artist ; " it 
is too cold for me in the north." 

" Why we are in the height of summer," returned 
the other. 

Then asked if he would like to take his drawing- 
board with him ; it was standing just as he had 
left it— 

*' No, no," said he, quickly ; *' I will take nothing 
back from here. And yet,'* he added, after a pause, 
" I should like to have colours and brushes to paint 
one picture, as thanks for kindest hospitality." 

It was late evening when he returned to the farm, 
where he was warmly welcomed. He asked per- 
mission to stay on a few days, that he might make 
a sketch. His request was cordially granted. 

" He wants to make a sketch of his old home, the 
ranger's house," said the wife ; ** a very natural wish." 

ID 
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The few days' grace he had asked lengthened into 
weeks ; a magic chain seemed to bind him to that 
happy little circle. Love had made its home in 
that house; he saw that true, unselfish affection 
reigned there, that they lived in and for each other. 
The picture was long finished ; he felt he was tres- 
passing on the rights of hospitality, yet he could 
not tear himself away. But the parting must come. 

One evening he told them that he must set out 
next day. 

*' To-morrow — so soon ? " asked Elsa, troubled. 

" I have finished my picture, and have no further 
excuse to stay," he replied, looking at th« young 
girl, who, blushing, cast down her eyes. 

It was his intention to leave the picture, with a 
few lines of thanks, and to start at daybreak. By 
that means, he thought, the parting would be less 
difficult. 

But as at dawn next morning, he carried the 
picture downstairs, looking through the window, he 
saw Elsa in the garden gathering a nosegay of the 
dewy flowers. She must have heard his footsteps, 
for as she saw him she hid her flowers. Putting 
the picture down on the table, he hastened out to 
her. 

** You are not accustomed to such early hours," 
he said. 

" I might say the same of you," she replied. 

" It is the last day," he returned. 

" The last day," she repeated in a low voice ; and 
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the flowers she was holding under her apron fell to 
the ground. He picked them up. 

'* May I keep them as a remembrance?" he asked. 

" I was gathering them for you/' she replied, " as 
a remembrance of your home." 

** Elsa ! " he cried, " I cannot go. Let me stay 
here with you. Take all my passionate love in 
return for the sweet pity you have shown for one so 
utterly friendless and alone." And putting his arm 
round her slender waist, he drew her to his heart, 

" Pity ? " she whispered. " Now I know that T 
have loved you from the first moment that I saw 
you. But what can I be to you ? I am so simple 
and ignorant." 

"Everything you can be to me," he cried, joyfully. 
" My home — my all that I have so longed for all 
these years, and found at last in you." 

He pressed her closer to him, and hearts and lips 
united in blissful love. 

The sun shed its first rays across the forest — a 
new and happy day had dawned. 

The farmer was greatly astonished when he was 
informed what had taken place. He had always 
looked forward to having a country youth bred and 
born as son-in-law, but he yielded to the inevitable, 

'* Will you make my child happy ? " he asked. 

" That I will," responded the artist. 

'* And not want to take her away from here ? " 

" I am no longer a lonely wanderer. Here is my 
home." 
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The mother was of one mind with her daughter. 
She had seen the painting that morning, and read 
the farewell words. But as her eyes had turned 
from the picture to look out into the garden, and fell 
on the two young people standing together in the 
sunlight against a background of flowers and trees, 
she had folded her hands in silent prayer. 

The subject of the picture was a forest glade, in 
the foreground great masses of boulder stone. 
Against one of them a graceful girl was leaning, as 
though dreamily listening to the birds singing in 
the branches overhead. The poetry of the forest 
breathed in the picture — a deep peace pervaded it. 

" There was once the home of two song-birds,*' 
said the artist to his bride. " One has been caught, 
and has forgotten the nest in which it grew up. 
The other flew out to distant lands, but it has come 
back, and belongs now to the wood fairy, whose 
name is Elsa." 

She smiled. 

"la wood fairy ? " said she. 

" No," he answered, **no fairy, but a child as I will 
be again, who will build such a world with me, as 
we children once created under the rocks ; only far, 
far more beautiful — a world of love and of earthly 
happiness." 
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[HERE are handsome dogs and ugly ones. 
Bello belonged to the latter category. 
He was such a hideous little brute that 
even the maids and men-servants would 
not look at him. And that is saying a great deal ; 
for in country places people do not trouble their 
heads about a little ugliness more or less. There is 
as little beauty in men's faces as in the monotony 
of their daily labour, where their limbs grow as 
stiff and clumsy as their wooden spades and axes ; 
or in their mud-huts, where the roofs, doors, and 
windows are all awry; or in the rough, shabby 
clothing that covers their poor coarse humanity. 
They do not care for the beauty of the green trees, 
of the many-hued flowers by the wayside and in the 
meadows. They have no eyes for the things that 
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are always about them, and that, as it were, belong- 
to them ; they only think what use can be got out 
of them. Perhaps the one exception to the general 
ugliness of such a village is the children, who, until 
they are clad in their coarse, poor rags, look like 
other children. But by degrees they too dwindle 
and grow ugly like the crimson dahlias that every 
now and then shoot up between the sickly potatoes, 
or the yellow roses that may be seen feebly climbing 
over the tumble-down houses. 

Of all this ugliness, Bello was the ugliest. True, 
the threshers in the barn said he was a sharp dog^ 
and a good one for rats and mice ; and sometimes 
they would give him a share of their breakfast, 
coarse black bread spread with dripping ; but no one 
else had compassion on him. He was not allowed 
to go near the great house. The old Court Chamber- 
lain did not like animals ; and as their lord showed 
him no favour, not only park, terrace, and the 
interior of the old castle-like mansion were forbidden 
ground to him ; but housekeeper and domestics alike 
felt it incumbent on them to prevent his going one 
step beyond the boundary railings which separated 
the courtyard from the great house. And the dog^ 
never ventured into the forbidden territory. Mis- 
fortune had sharpened his wits, and made him wise 
and thoughtful. 

The village people avoided both castle and park 
alike. They had a wholesome dread of the grey old 
house. When the summer sun lay golden on the 
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wheat-fields, bowing the corn, day by day, deeper, 
richer, more golden; when all nature was busy in 
the silent, sweltering heat, perfecting the gifts that 
autumn with lavish hand was preparing to dis- 
tribute, the old house stood in the midst of the 
universal blessing like a curse of olden times — like 
a spectre in broad daylight. 

The Chamberlain rarely saw any of his dependants. 
Now and then the physician from the neighbouring 
town would be sent for, or, from time to time, his 
lordship's lawyer who managed all his money 
matters. Beyond those, only the house steward 
and housekeeper were admitted to his presence. 
It was said that he had no heir ; that, at his death, 
all his property and estates would go to the Crown ; 
that he was the last of his race, and stood quite 
alone. 

Alone — quite alone ? Oh no. There was one 
who did not leave him ; fearful as his presence was. 
No prayers or entreaties could chase away that 
presence. Immovable he remained with his followers, 
the Chamberlain could not get quit of him. It was 
the Past that sat with him at table, went with him 
into the park, cowered by his bed, and visited his 
dreams like a spectre. Distracting, gnawing thoughts 
were the followers of the past, and the remorse that 
from time to time knocked at his door was a torment- 
ing spirit. The past had no smiles for him when it 
presented itself. The future lay open before him 
like a trackless desert ; and the present made him 
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feel that he was alone, forsaken, despairing in a 
living tomb. 

Formerly, when he was young, the Chamber- 
lain had lived in the capital. The house steward 
well knew what money that had cost — indeed, it was 
down to a farthing in the book; at any time he 
could have turned back and laid his finger on the 
amounts. There were long jeweller's accounts, and 
yet the Baron never wore jewellery ; heavy milliners' 
bills for silks and velvets, and yet he had never had 
a wife. The house steward shook his head as he 
entered the items, whose destination he could not 
account for. The outlay for horses and carriages 
was another thing; he could understand that 
requirement for a gentleman of position. Then 
there was a thick line drawn across the books, and 
beneath it no more such expenses figured. The 
date of year and day coincided with that on which 
the Chamberlain appeared one day all unexpectedly, 
and announced that he intended making a long stay 
at the castle. 

" We were miaking a little too free in the capital," 
he said one day carelessly to the house steward, when 
some business arrangements chanced to lead the con- 
versation to those times of extravagance. 

But it was not money alone that had driven the 
Baron into retirement. His estates were still unen- 
cumbered and productive ; the money that he had in- 
herited from his father yielded ample dividends ; there 
was not the slightest need for any appreciable re- 
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trenchment : but he had lost a possession that was 
not to be regained — the esteem of good men. 

His wealth, position, and title raised him effectually 
above the obtrusive comments of public opinion ; but 
feeling himself, despite his rank and money, silently 
ostracised, he left the capital and his associates, the 
men who would have held to him to the last, because 
they were as morally bankrupt as himself. 

His life in the grey old house was very different 
from that he had led in town. At first the contrast 
of the country surroundings was no unwelcome 
change to him, but shooting and riding did not inte- 
rest the courtier for long. Provincial society did not 
please him, perhaps for the reason that he did not 
find himself cordially welcomed among it — hie his- 
tory was known wherever he went. So he began to 
be left to himself, but that he did not much mind. 
He had been alone enough in his mad career in the 
capital, though he had never given himself a moment's 
leisure to realise how completely alone he was. 

He was still a young man, young enough to make 
plans for the future, and so for the present was 
content to let youth and levity console him. He 
sent to the capital for books, and as they served to 
wile away many an hour, they must have been to 
his taste. His taste, however, could not have been 
of the best, else society would not have looked 
askance at him in town. 

As lord of the manor he was supreme over his 
tenants. What he commanded they were bound 
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to obey — those strong men in their poor rough cloth* 
ing, upon whose faces misery had written its harsh 
characters, making them all in one likeness as though 
they were members of one great sad family ! 

Sometimes it happened that sorrow and want 
would pass over one face without setting its mark 
upon it, so that it retained its childlike freshness, 
and did not grow old and ugly before its time ; just 
as in some deserted, uncared-for garden a rose might 
bloom among -the surrounding thorns and thistles^ 
amid wild winds and weeds, as freely as in the good 
old days when it was known as a rose garden. 
This rose was hardly a centifolia, but merely a simple 
hedge-rose, though in amongst her unlovely sur- 
roundings she stood out so strikingly that a passing 
glance showed her to be fairer than her fellows • 
The Baron too had remarked this; he looked 
with satisfaction upon her, although she was a wife 
of one of his retainers. He was omnipotent in his 
domain; the literature he delighted in told him that 
the heroes of the stories always laid claim to what- 
ever took their fancy. He became another such 
hero, and triumphed, though not for long. His books 
only painted the pleasures of sensuality — the misery 
that followed was not portrayed. And why should 
they ? Their readers would not have cared for that 
part, the book would have been voted dreary and 
unsaleable. 

The Chamberlain, however, got to know that the 
most important chapter had been left out. When 
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he heard that the infuriated husband had driven the 
woman out of her home with curses and blows, he 
only smiled incredulously — such a low fellow could 
not have notions of honour that would make him 
feel hurt or wounded ! But when the dead woman 
was drawn out of the lake, he smiled no more ; then 
a cold chill ran over him, cold as ice. No one 
ventured to reproach him. They were his dependants 
and did not dare ; but he read their bitter accusa- 
tions in their eyes — eyes that were hardly raised to 
his. He felt that the people who before had shown 
him the awe they thought due to their lord, now held 
him in positive terror. Until now his youth and 
levity had known no fear ; now a horrible fear crept 
over him — a fear of himself ! 

The husband of the dead woman had disappeared 
without leaving any trace behind him. The victim 
had been buried without hymn or prayer in a neg- 
lected corner of the churchyard, and it was left to 
the lord of the manor to decide what was to be done 
with the child to whom she had given birth. The 
woman's mother had taken it in for the time, but 
she was poor, and had to go out to earn her daily 
bread. Who was to take charge of it ? The master 
gave orders that her work should be remitted ; 
and directed the house steward to give her the 
means of subsistence. And now there was fresh 
outlay in the account books — how small compared 
with the sums before squandered ! but, oh, how 
great the misery that they were to make good ! 
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The Chamberlain went abroad, but he found no 
peace ; he was constrained to come back to the place 
he wished to avoid, back to the old grey castle and 
the great park with the lake. He had been away 
two years, and the child was now two years old. 
He inquired for it, and when it was brought to him 
he felt glad that he had come home, for the child 
smiled at him and wanted to play with his gold 
watch chain. He drew out watch and chain, and 
gave them to the little one for a plaything. From 
that day the boy lived at the castle, and throve 
well. All day he played out in the park ; at night 
his little bed was in the Barpn's rooni. 

The railings which separated the park from the 
courtyard and farm buildings were restored ; new 
locks were put to all the gates, and a command went 
forth that no one was to be allowed to enter the park. 
The Baron dreaded any contact for his little son with 
the outer world lest any word of the past should 
reach his ears. The child called him father, and 
loved him dearly. He loved his child, and was happy 
as he had never been before. He spoke to his lawyer 
about the steps necessary to be taken for the adoption 
of the child, that he might make him his heir. But 
the lawyer, a practical man of business, strongly 
advised him to wait and see how the child grew up, 
that so large a property might not be wasted in 
unworthy hands. Besides, my lord might wish to 
marry a lady of his own rank — he was still in the 
prime of life ; an adopted child was always an 
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obstacle, and often a source of much trouble. The 
lawyer was an honest man, and advised his client 
as he thought for the best. So the deed was not 
filled up, and was set aside. 

Years came and went, each one impressing a fresh 
wrinkle on the Chamberlain's countenance, and 
mixing a little grey with his once dark hair ; but 
making the boy to flourish like a young beech tree of 
his father's woods, so slender, handsome, and power- 
ful was he. With a most jealous care did the father 
guard his boy from any knowledge of the past. He 
sent him to a school at a distance ; and only allowed 
him to come home at rare intervals. In the long 
holidays they travelled abroad together, and visited 
places of interest. 

The boy had grown into a youth approaching 
manhood ; and the study of law having the greatest 
attraction for him, he applied himself to a barrister's 
career. His father gave his unqualified approval. 
His practice would keep him far from the old castle, 
and from the people who knew too well who was 
mouldering in the grave by the churchyard wall ; and 
the Baron had the more reason to avoid explanations 
since the young barrister possessed the firm, un- 
yielding notions of justice and of honour inculcated 
among the aristocratic corps in German Universities, 
and which accorded but ill with certain passages of 
his father's past life. 

The wealthy young barrister, bearing a proud 
family name, was welcomed in society, and sought 
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after by many a mother for her daughter ; and many 
a daughter needed no material injunctions to look 
with favour on the handsome young man ; they well 
knew why their hearts beat faster when he ap- 
peared. Anxious mothers were untiring in their 
efforts to catch him, and whether those efforts took 
the form of a carpet dance or of a garden party, or 
whatever ingeniously contrived occasion that allowed 
of no escape, it was all the same ; the angling con- , 
tinued until one fine day a report went about that 
the young barrister was engaged. Ladies-maids 
first began to whisper it ; then it reached the ears 
of the match-making mothers, and finally to the 
daughters, poorer by one of a hope. 

The young people had been mutually attracted, as 
so many have been before them. They had met by 
chance, and could not forget each other. They drew 
near together, and could not part. They loved each 
other, and could not imagine a time when they had 
not known and loved each other. The eternal 
mystery of love had enveloped them ; they loved 
each other, and knew not why. 

The mother of the young lady was the widow of 
an officer of high military rank, who lived upon her 
pension. Her slender income only allowing her to 
lead a retired life, she could not throw out expensive 
baits to catch a son-in-law. Perhaps it was for that 
reason that the young man, who hated all such 
manoeuvres, had first been attracted to the lady of 
his choice. His father did not know whether to be 
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glad or sorry at the news of his son's engagement. 
However he gave orders to have the guest chambers 
made ready, for his son had written word that he would 
be shortly coming with, his new friends to present 
them to his father. 

They came — the engaged pair and the bride's 
mother, a lady who set great store by the etiquette 
and manners of the old school. 

Madame played 6cart6 with the host, or discoursed 
with him upon the splendours of bygone days ; while 
the two blissful young lovers wandered in the park, 
and never tired of telling each other all they had to 
say. 

The mother questioned the Chamberlain about his 
late wife, and what had been her family name. The 
Chamberlain had to invent. She talked of the wed- 
ding contract. He made over everything to his son. 
She had no idea but that the young barrister was 
his legitimate child. 

As for the young couple, they did not trouble their 
heads about any such things ; they were living in a 
world of their own — like children, who take no 
thought for the morrow. The shady park was too 
delicious a retreat in those exquisite summer days 
for them to wish to exchange it for the stiff, old- 
fashioned rooms of the castle. They enjoyed gliding 
along in a little boat over the still waters of the lake, 
slowly, dreamily — that same lake from which, so many 
years before, the poor dead body had been drawn. 
They had but one companion in their rambles, and 
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that was an ugly little cur that they had noticed one 
day watching them suspiciously from the other side 
of the park railings. They had both laughed at him 
when they saw him, and as they laughed the dog 
began to bark. They enticed it ; it crept under the 
railings, came close to them, and rolled over on his 
back. When they walked on, the dog followed. 
Next day, at the same time, the dog was there again. 
She fetched him a piece of sugar, but he would not 
touch it ; he did not know the taste of sugar, bread 
pleased him better. From that day dated his 
affection for the happy lovers. The ugly little 
mongrel drew to them as if to sun himself in their 
happiness; to repay himself for the slights he had 
hitherto undergone for his ugliness ; and now and 
then they gave him a kind word or a caress. 
Animals have as good memories for kindnesses as 
for affronts and ill-treatment. Bello had experienced 
but little of the world's favour, hence his present 
friendly treatment may have been all the more 
acceptable. He did not venture to accompany his 
new benefactors into the castle; but always took 
leave of them at the terrace steps with a long linger- 
ing look. Whenever he heard the housekeeper's 
voice he started off at a run ; he had doubtless made 
her acquaintance under unfavourable circumstances. 
As the summer days grew hotter, and young storks 
began to try their wings to gain strength for their 
long flight across the Mediterranean to the East, and 
the swallows gathered themselves together for their 
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departure to warmer lands that know no winter — the 
time drew near for the guests to take their leave of 
the old grey castle. The long vacation was drawing 
to a close, and work must begin again. 

Max would gladly have lengthened out his holidays, 
but for a case that had been committed to him and 
that required his presence — the defence of a burglar. 
One of his colleagues wrote him that there was 
nothing of special interest in the case ; the defendant 
was a vagabond of the usual type who had flagrantly 
broken the law. A counsel however must needs take 
his briefs as they came. And brilliant cases that, in 
addition to the interest added to the reputation of a 
barrister, were more the exception than the rule, and 
not to be looked for every day. And, after all, as far 
as our lovers were concerned, it did not much matter 
whether the old park and castle were the witnesses 
of their happy courting time or not ; for the call of 
duty exacted no separation ; they could meet just as 
often in town, where the young barrister had begun his 
career. Max's parting from his father was an easy 
one. It had been settled that the wedding should 
take place in the autumn, so that father and son 
would soon meet again. 

Bello ran after the carriage that conveyed the travel- 
lers to the nearest railway station, but when the 
horses broke into a sharp trot, and he saw that he 
was not wanted, he stood still in the middle of 
the road and set up a piteous howl. A thick cloud 
of dust soon hid him, and he crept slowly back to the 

II 
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village huts. The occupants of the carriage had not 
given him a thought ; they drove through shady forests 
where the spirits of the woods greeted them, past 
cornfields whose golden ears bowed down to them, 
as though they were happy princely lovers out of 
fairy-land whom all Nature delighted to honour. 
Sunshine on the way, love in their hearts, a joyous 
enticing future before them ; such were the companions 
of these two happy mortals. The dust, the damp, 
tumbledown mud-huts, the howling dog, were left 
far behind. 

Shortly after his return Max began to examine the 
case entrusted to him. The man whose cause he 
had to undertake had had other views of meum and 
tuum than the law permits, and had acted upon those 
views. As he had been caught in open commission 
of burglary, there was no question of his acquittal ; 
but it rested with his counsel to obtain for him a 
remittance of the extreme penalty of the law, could he 
plead any extenuating circumstances before the jury. 
For that purpose it was necessary for the counsel 
to see his client in prison, and in a personal interview 
learn all the particulars of his former life, and what 
had brought him to his present straits. 

Max had engaged to spend the evening with his 
betrothed, but before going he intended to have the 
necessary interview with the criminal. On his way 
to the prison he could not but meditate on the sharp 
contrasts of light and shadow, joys and sorrows, that 
there are in life. The bare cell he was about to visit 
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with its dreary contents, only just sufficient for 
commonest needs, and the luxurious apartments of 
his betrothed so rich in the little elegancies that 
when they are about us seem to be indispensable, 
struck him with a force of contrast quite unusual. 
He smiled as he thought — " Sentiment may be ex- 
cusable in a lover, but is somewhat out of place in 
a disciple of Themis." 

The gaoler went on before him, and conducted him 
to the prisoner. The interview lasted long, very long ; 
and when the barrister gave the signal for the door 
to be opened, the gaoler was startled to see the 
change in his appearance. Without a word he left 
the prison, and strode through the streets like one 
who feels that a mortal sickness has seized hold of 
him, and must seek his home. Acquaintances passed 
and spoke to him ; he made no reply. People stood 
still and looked wonderingly after him ; he saw them 
not. Street boys made their observations ; he did not 
hear them. He staggered on as one bereft of reason. 
He passed the house of his betrothed, but did not go 
in as he had promised ; turning down another street 
he went to the house of his chief,' and asked the 
favour of an immediate interview, which was at once 
conceded. Then going home he wrote a few lines to 
his betrothed, saying that urgent business compelled 
him to leave instantly for his father's home, and 
begging her to excuse his absence. The next train 
took him home. But a few days ago he had whirled 
through those places a happy man ; life smiled upon 
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him laden with blessings ; his hopes for the future as 
rich and bountiful as the golden cornfields that waved 
towards him : and now, like a blighting hail-storm 
every word that that wretched man had uttered had 
struck him mercilessly, crushing him to earth with 
the force of a tempest that all unexpectedly breaks 
forth and spreads destruction. 

The man had told him what had led him to crime. 
He laid all the blame upon the owner of the old grey 
castle. He told of the wife he had loved ; how he 
had raised his hand against her, and driven her to 
her death with cruel words and more cruel blows. 
Then he could endure his home no longer ; he had 
become a wanderer, and had got among associates 
who, wretched and starving, had taught him to thieve 
to save himself from dying of hunger. That just suited 
him. Had not his master, the rich nobleman, stolen 
everything from him ; all he had — his wife ? ** If 
there were justice in the world," he concluded," my 
Lord Chamberlain would be eating out his heart here 
in my place, and his bastard son would be keeping 
him company. Why should the child of that dead 
woman be sleeping on a bed of down, when she lies 
there in her forsaken grave by the church wall, where 
dishonoured people lie ? Tell this to the judges, sir, 
that they may not be hard upon me. It is an awful 
thing to be shut up in prison with such thoughts for 
company." 

This it was that sent Max home. He must have 
certainty from the only one that could give it — his 
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father. He had begged his chief to hand over the 
case to a colleague, and his request had been complied 
with. 

As he drew near the old castle the day was draw- 
ing to an end. Peace was closing over nature, the 
soft gentle peace of evening ; but in his heart there 
reigned the sultry threatening that precedes a storm 
— and the storm broke. 

The Baron could not deny it, he dared not, for 
witnesses were living, and would have spoken had 
they been asked. 

The dreaded hour had come. He had known all 
along that it would come, but he had not expected it 
so soon. The judge who stood before him was his 
own son; and the more violent the words that passed, 
the wider grew the gulf betwixt father and son. On 
the one side honour stood guard, on the other pallid 
shame. 

The son found no word of forgiveness nor of mercy, 
no word of excuse came from the lips of the father. 
When at last the Chamberlain asked softly were not 
some thanks due to him for bringing up his son to 
his own position in life, the son with a bitter laugh 
said that his position was henceforth among the 
scum of the earth. And again there fell angry 
words, born of hatred and rage, over happiness 
wantonly blighted and destroyed. 

When the young man left the castle father and 
son had broken with each other for ever. The old 
man had been as violent as in his former days ; his 
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passion as vehement as in his unbridled youth. 
Never before had he had to bear such humiliation ; 
he ordered his son out of the house, called him a 
bastard, his wounded honour he stigmatised as a 
beggar's pride. Those were his parting words. From 
that time he lived alone and desolate. 

The young man went through the park by the 
side of the lake to the village. Down in a hollow 
stood the church, its shingle tower still illuminated 
by the rays of the setting sun, whilst all the rest of 
the low-lying ground lay wrapped in mist and vapour. 
The thin smoke that rose from the chimneys of the 
squalid cottages mixed imperceptibly with the still 
evening air. Birds had gone to rest, no sound broke 
the mournful stillness. 

Mechanically Max turned his steps to the church- 
yard, and soon found his way to the lonely grave by 
the wall, far from the wooden crosses and tablets 
that, half obliterated, recorded the names of those 
who slept beneath. There was no name to mark it, 
only long-tangled grass on the mound, no flowers, no- 
sign that when the poor creature had been lowered 
to her last resting-place there had been a soul oa 
earth to give a loving thought to her or to remember 
her. Her neighbours, fighting their own hard battle 
of life, had had no pity for her shame. 

Her son sat on the low wall, looking sadly on the 
mound. Could he have felt a son's love for her had 
he known her ? he could not imagine what such love 
was like, he had grown up without it. But he thought 
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bitterly how they both, he and she, had been robbed 
of that love, and of the self-righteousness of those 
who had followed the unhappy woman with con- 
tumely to her very grave, by refusing her Christian 
burial in her self-sought death. Who had given them 
the right to judge another? But even poor, want- 
ridden villagers have their laws and sense of pro- 
priety, and are as ^tenacious of them as any of the 
great people who live in fine houses and grand 
palaces. And it was to the latter that he had 
belonged ever since he could remember. Would 
they not be asking one day whose was this lonely 
grave in the churchyard ? and who was the man who 
had such a stirring tale to tell his judges of a noble- 
man and his son, the son who, nameless and dis- 
honoured, had forced himself into society? And 
what would the mothers say who had looked upon 
him as such a desirable match for their daughters ? 
how they would congratulate themselves on having 
been spared the disgrace of any connection with such 
as he. 

And what of Anna — his betrothed ; would her love 
prove strong and great enough to bear the comments, 
and the calumny, and innuendoes, the malicious 
sympathy and many home thrusts that people in 
the world are so adept in ? If she too were to leave 
him would it not be better for him to lay him down 
here in the corner of the churchyard, deep down in 
the earth, freed from all the care and all the misery 
that life had henceforth in store for him ? Such were 
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his musings as he sat there, his lips tightly com- 
pressed, covering his hot, burning eyes with his 
hand. 

Something stirred in the long damp grass beside 
him, and crept close up to his feet. It was ugly 
little Bello, who had scented his old friend, and had 
come to give him a loving welcome. The poor young 
fellow had hardly a look for his faithful little friend ; 
but he, cringing humbly, nestled up close to him as 
if asking to be allowed to feel for him, and to brood 
and ponder with him over the world and its harsh- 
ness to those who had to suffer in it. 

The chill night air roused the thinker. He stood 
up and turned towards the village, meaning to walk 
to the nearest railway station, and to take the first 
train back to town. The dog followed close at his 
heels. At the last cottage he stopped and asked the 
inmates whose dog it was ; he did not want to take it 
with him. They answered he belonged to no one ; he 
was so ugly, no one would own him ; and whether 
he had an owner or not did not matter, he would be 
kicked about all the same. So whistling to him Max 
said — 

** Well then, you shall go with me. Who knows 
if any one will take me in now? You and I are 
alike cast out by the world." 

They had not long to wait at the station. . The 
railway bell — a shrill signal — and his home lay further 
and further from him. 

When Max went to visit his betrothed, he found 
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that all was already known. Frau von Hohenstein 
sat immovable upon the sofa; his betrothed threw 
herself, sobbing, into his arms, and held him in a 
long embrace. 

*' You know all," he said, softly. 

" Yes, everything," she sobbed. " Oh ! Max, people 
have been saying such, cruel things of you all the 
time you have been away." 

" It was but a few days, love. " 

" Oh ! it seemed an eternity to me. But you must 
never go away again ! Never — never ! " 

He seemed to have come back to life again. What 
now the past to him, with all its bitter load of sorrow ? 
Dead — forgotten! Love had conquered the death 
that society had dealt out to him. What did he care 
now for the opinion of others — heartless judges? 
Here where he was beloved was his world and his 
future. 

But the present claimed its rights. The mother 
of his betrothed counted a long line of ancestors — 
men and women of honour and repute, who lay buried 
in their stone coffins in the aisles of their own private 
chapels, and who would not suifer one to press in 
among them who could not lay claim to their honour- 
able company. 

** Things have greatly altered," said the mother. 
^* You must be prepared to see that it would not do 
to compromise us." 

The word chosen had an unpleasant sound ; bor- 
rowed from a foreign language, it had a foreign ring ; 
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and jarred amid the divine strains of love. Love 
had never found such a wprd. 

The girl raised her head, and looked at her mother 
with flashing eyes, a wonderful light in her face. 

" He is mine ! " she said. " Who dare cast scorn 
on him ? " 

" I do not judge," was the severe reply. **But the 
world will talk ; and we owe it to our ancestral name 
to be cautious.'* 

" The world ! " exclaimed the youixg man. " What 
have I done to. the world ? *' 

"Our family has always borne an unblemished 
name. Can you say the same ? " 

" No," he cried, bitterly ; " I have freed myself from 
the past. Here I stand with all the strength of a 
man's power and will, and I will not be thrust out 
of the ranks of my fellow men. I demand my rights,, 
the rights that gave me the wife I now hold in my 
arms." 

The mother rose, moved, and advanced to him. 

" I will do you the justice to allow that you have 
been deceived. You will however admit that we 
cannot meet in future ; and my daughter will tell yoa 
that she thinks with me, and that she too holds the 
honour of our family higher than a mere passing 
fancy. I give my sanction to your leave-taking, and 
hope that you will soon learn to forget each other." 

With these words she left the room. The young; 
man felt a hot kiss upon his lips. 

" Where you go, there I will go ; where you stay^ 
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there will I. Your heart is my world; your cares 
shall be my cares ; your joys my joys ; my own dear 
love ! " 

He sank at her feet, and she laid her hand on his 
head, as though no grief should touch him more, as 
though blessing him with the blessing of fidelity and 
love, that can bear and suffer all things. And when 
he went out, it was with firm step and head erect, 
strengthened against all the blows that adverse for- 
tune might bring. Bello was waiting for him at 
home. He thought no more of his ugliness, but 
caressed him, giving him all manner of pet names. 

* ^ * ^i * * * 

Days came and went. Life went on much as 
before. From being wealthy. Max had become a 
poor man dependent entirely upon his profession for 
subsistence. This obliged him to alter his mode 
of life. Many a door was now closed to him, and 
he who had been sought after found himself slighted 
and shunned by fickle society. 

Anna's house too was shut to him ; the maid had 
strict directions to refuse him admittance. It was a 
hard time. Soon he heard that a distant cousin was 
staying in the house ; and people said it was a good 
thing, the officer's widow was a sensible woman — 
her daughter would soon forget her first love ; such 
things were of daily occurrence. 

But he contrived to see her. The maid might 
have her orders not to admit him ; she had not been 
forbidden to convey notes to and fro, and she was not 
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proof against a bribe. And the lovers even found a 
way of talking to each other ; for Frau von Hohen- 
stein's house stood in a garden, and garden walls 
have gates, that the same means can open. 

Anna sympathised in his cares and struggles, 
fighting single-handed as he was against the world, 
and suffering under a slur which society delighted to 
point at, because he had no money to gild it with. 
She said she would be true to him all her life long, 
whatever came and whatever trials fate might have 
in store for them. And when, in low voices, they 
whispered to each other in the darkness of the night 
in the garden, of their hopes for the future, the dog 
kept faithful watch by them as he had done in happier 
days in the old castle park. But they no longer 
played with him with jest and laughter. Times were 
changed. Now he had to keep guard. The summer 
was over, the leaves were falling; happy laughter 
was silenced, sad earnest had taken its place. 
. But why did they shun the light of day, when but 
such a short .time before they had openly pledged 
themselves to each other before the whole world, and 
had received their friends' congratulations and com- 
pliments on their choice? Not because the world 
now looked coldly upon it, both were of one mind on 
that score. But because Anna's mother was invete- 
rate, and was making endless plans with the members 
of her family to put an end to the misalliance. Had 
they known that love grows stronger under the 
pressure of adversity, that the clasp of a hand, a 
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loving word spoken in secret, makes days of sunshine 
that ripens love, they would not have shut their eyes^ 
but would have kept better watch and guard, and the 
lovers would never have been suffered to meet. And 
that was their one fear. They dreaded complete 
separation from each other ; separation without the 
comfort of exchanging the look or word which alone 
gave them courage to bear their misery. 

Gradually people seemed to have forgotten the 
young barrister's reverses ; they had lost the charm 
of novelty. At any rate, they no longer discussed 
what was known to every one. Men of large mindSy 
who could value a man for what he was and not 
for his descent, made friendly advances to the 
talented young barrister whose character was un- 
blemished, and he began to move more freely^ 
and to return to society, and as far as it was pos- 
sible — to forget. 

But Frau von Hohenstein did not forget. She 
was always brooding over the fact that the future of 
her child, whom she persuaded herself she loved so 
dearly, was jeopardised through this worthless young 
man ; and knowing that it was hopeless to alter her 
daughter's determination, and finding that her ex- 
pressed wish that Anna should marry her cousin 
met with no response, her anger grew from day to 
day, while she fanned the jealousy of the rejected 
suitor to flames. 

One evening as Max was sitting in one of the most 
frequented caf6s with some friends, Anna's cousin. 
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coming in, pushed up to their table, and with insult- 
ing looks broke into their conversation in a manner 
that could not be mistaken. Max silenced him. 
Thereupon the intruder said, with a sneer, that he 
did not choose to be called to account by a fellow 
who could steal into ladies' gardens at a time of year 
when there was no fruit to tempt him. And as the 
young barrister, springing from his seat, threw back 
the mean and discourteous accusation, his history 
was brought to mind again, and was commented on 
with but little reticence by the bystanders, as they 
eagerly listened to the wordy quarrel. 

That same evening arms were chosen, and the 
place named where cold lead was to satisfy the 
honour, behind which selfishness and angry passion 
lay openly concealed. 

When Max reached his lodgings, he found a hur- 
ried note from Anna, with only these words," All is 
•discovered." Jealousy had been on the watch, and 
had been sharp to see. 

So the past was not so easily to be forgotten ; the 
laws of society demanded their rights, and would 
have them. He saw it was inevitable ; even had the 
poor wretch in his cell kept silence, others knew the 
secret And who could have imposed silence on them ? 
But at least it need not have been revived now, to 
•destroy afresh all his hopes of happiness ; and how 
would it have been had Anna become his wife, 
and had grown hard and prejudiced as her mother ? 
That would have been a hell upon earth. As it 
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was, her love had enabled him to bear his burden so 
far. 

And now a terrible despair and agony came over 
him ; he miist live for the sake of that love. She who 
had been so true to him should not be doomed to die, 
as he should by the enemy's ball. He clung to life, and 
saw death before him. He struggled with the agony 
of death, and young life was rushing through his 
veins, a life that would not be stilled in death. He 
wrestled, but it was a vain wrestling. Honour de- 
manded his life as its sacrifice. Did he fly this duel 
it would not be then alone his sullied birth that would 
clog his steps; he himself would be dishonoured 
henceforth for ever in the eyes of men, who only 
weighed a man's worth according to the measure 
prescibed by society. Then again he let himself hope. 
For fate is blind. Might he not be conqueror ? 

So gradually he began to regain composure. He 
looked back over his past life, and thought of the 
father who had wrought all his misery and of the 
time when they had parted for ever, and a remorseful 
sorrow came over him that no word of forgiveness 
had passed his lips. — Too late now. — The sleep of 
exhaustion closed his eyes. 

Shots were exchanged at earliest dawn next morn- 
ing, the second that was fired wounded Max mortally. 
He only breathed a few moments; he could not 
speak, could only stretch out his hand caressingly to 
the dog, who crouched up whining to his side. 

Years passed on, and hardly any one remembered 
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the man whom the world, cold and shallow, had out- 
lawed, only she who had loved him with the strength 
of her woman's heart, sorrowed for him with an abid- 
ing sorrow. 

The old castle grew more dreary and desolate from 
year to year. Within its grey walls lived the 
old man whom remorse compelled to drag on a weary 
existence, tortured by a grief that would not kilL 
The park was neglected. The lake covered with 
green slime. Where once flowers had flourished,, 
grew only weeds and thistles. No one went near 
the park, the poor hard-worked labourers looked 
askance at it as they went home at night to their 
squalid cottages. 

From the day his master fell, the dog had dis- 
appeared. When the voice was still that used to call 
him, he refused to be enticed away, and showed his 
teeth to all who came near him. He was last seen 
on the ground where the duel was fought, and after- 
wards sought in vain. A stranger's hand had shot 
him, as he lay on his master's body. Victim of an 
unkind world, the ugly little creature no more found 
pity when it would not be parted from its dead master^ 
than had that master, who was made to suffer for 
the sins that he had not committed. 
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[N the cave-like opening, that centuries 
ago formed the entrance to the mines, 
where excavations had been carried 
on until the busy hammer could work 
out no more of earth's treasures, sat the Mysterious 
Lady and the Ozone-hater in earnest talk. 

Both were visitors to the Bath of Klarenbach, a 
little retreat that, lying off the usual beat of fashion- 
able travellers, would only too gladly have become 
more frequented without any chance of being so, 
despite its ambitious new pump-room, its well-meant 
but ill-rhymed inscriptions on rocks and trees, and 
its perpetual advertisements in the local papers. For 
alas ! a frequented bath resort needs space to give it 
importance, and Klarenbach boasts but of a narrow 
little valley. Looking down upon it from the moun- 
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tain side one might think one's self looking down into 
a box of Nuremburg toys, so pretty and miniature is 
the view of the little town with its red roofs ; not 
unlike a lobster in a bed of parsley. 

The Mysterious Lady and her daughter had lodgings 
at the grocer's whose garden opened on to the cave ; 
the Ozone-hater at the barber's, whose vegetable 
garden adjoined that of the grocer's, and also pos- 
sessed the advantage of opening on to the cave, which 
in its property of natural grotto was looked upon 
as one of the attractions of the place. At first the 
neighbours merely exchanged the greetings customary 
among guests staying at Baths ; then they gradually 
got into conversation; and finally took a mutual 
liking for each other. 

The pale lady must have been a beauty in her day. 
Trouble and care had indeed done their best to leave 
their traces, but they had not succeeded in oblite- 
rating the grace which belonged to the delicate 
features, nor in dimming the large beautiful eyes 
whose look of patient suffering involuntarily awoke 
sympathy. It was plain to see that she was weighed 
down by some great sorrow, but her impenetrable 
reserve warded off all questions. This reserve, 
combined with her complete withdrawal from the 
gaieties of the place, had obtained for her the name 
of the Mysterious Lady. 

The Ozone-hater, a wealthy chemical manufacturer, 
was looked upon as the enfant terrible of Klarenbach. 
The gossiping coteries, of which the little place had 
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a goodly share, met in him with an unsparing satirist. 
"The landlord of the Kurhaus was his sworn enemy, 
because he kept his own wine-cellar ; and the doctor 
wished him at the back of beyond, because the 
scientific manufacturer not only threw doubts on 
the ozone-giving properties of Klarenbach air, which 
figured so largely in the prospectuses, but also looked 
upon ozone itself as a positive poison. Indeed the 
^whole community of Klarenbach regarded Herr 
Otten as a bugbear, and gave expression to their 
feelings in the nickname of the Ozone-hater. 

This disturbed the kindly old man very little, as he 
neither resorted to Klarenbach for its ozone, nor its 
medicinal waters, nor for its Hydropathic Establish- 
ment, but on account of the geological treasures in 
which the place and its neighbourhood abounded. 
For the last few weeks, however, he had reduced his 
geological researches to a minimum, and had devoted 
himself exclusively to the pale lady, who soon on her 
part began to feel confidence in the kind old man to 
whom the guests generally seemed none too well 
disposed; whilst he felt constrained to protect the 
lonely lady, who drew back so evidently from contact 
with the others. They breakfasted together, and 
•spent their afternoons and evenings either in the 
walks or sitting in the shelter of the old ruined cave, 
where the scorching rays of the sun could not pene- 
trate, and where a thick growth of hanging plants 
formed a natural curtain at the entrance, letting in a 
subdued green light to the interior. 
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Two other persons made up the party in this cool 
retreat. Elizabeth, the pale lady's daughter, and a 
young scientific student, whose taste for geological 
research had brought him into close friendship with 
Herr Otten. The old man had taken a great liking 
for the student, both on account of his high principle 
and great abilities, and had introduced him to the 
ladies as a " man " in contra-distinction to the young 
puppies of the present day. 

The solemnity of this introduction, however, did 
not avail to prevent our young friend from falling 
over head and ears in love with Elizabeth ; although 
he contrived to keep his feelings under such perfect 
control, that no one suspected the lover in him. 
To be in Elizabeth's vicinity was better than all 
the world to him — then Hope made a highway for him 
that bridged over rivers and precipices, and he could 
dream of leading her safely across them, no stone to 
hurt her feet, no care to trouble her heart. But 
when alone again, stern reality took the place of his 
dreams, and the highway became a stony, impassable 
road, and the magic viaducts crumbled to pieces. 
Then he saw how hopeless was his case-. Only a 
penniless student, not able yet to support himself, still 
less a wife. True, he might have made more way in 
the world, but it was through no fault of his that he 
had not yet passed all his examinations, but of a 
bullet in his right arm, that he had received when 
gallantly fighting in the great war with France. 

Nothing remained for him then but to make his 
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left hand as skilled as the right had been. This he 
succeeded in doing, but it took time, and that time 
had been critical, for instead of being in a position 
now to hold some good post with, possibly, small 
salary but brilliant prospects, he was still but a 
a student, to whom the Klarenbach doctor had 
imperatively ordered perfect rest from over study and 
the fatigues of the past campaign. 

In appearance he was different from the ordinary 
type of German student ; there was nothing to mark 
the fledgling of learning in him ; he did not wear the 
student's dress, nor did he affect the student's jargon 
— both dress and speech had a certain individuality. 
Despite his youth there was a calm dignity of manner 
in him; his conversation was animated and lively, 
and when his face lighted up, and his dark eyes 
sparkled with eager interest, every one who saw him 
must acknowledge him to be no commonplace idler, 
but both handsome and gifted. 

What Elizabeth may have thought about him, she 
did not say, but she accepted him as the friend of 
Herr Otten, for whom she had a filial affection, and 
to please whom she too had devoted herself to the 
study of geology. 

When she accompanied her old friend, as she some- 
times did, to the quarries to chip out flints and 
crystals, working assiduously away with her hammer, 
she might aptly have been taken for a benevolent 
fairy of the woods, helping some poor gnome to get 
through the portion of work assigned to him by some 
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cruel prince. Her slender figure, golden hair felling- 
loose about her, and delicately cut features, loveljr 
with all the freshness of youth, well carried out th& 
idea. Herr Otten called her his Princess Goldhair ; 
and she in return, named him Father Rubezahl^ 
For the student she had no other name than formal 
Herr Mansfield ; even when not present his Christian, 
name, Richard, never passed her lips. 

That same afternoon Herr Otten, the Ozone-hater,, 
and the Mysterious Lady sat in the old cave,furnished 
with garden chairs and table, talking earnestly to- 
gether. Elizabeth had gone off alone on geology in* 
tent ; the student, he had said, had letters to write, and 
was nowhere to be seen. So it happened that the. 
pale lady was free to open her heart, without fear of 
interruption, to her new friend. 

" I have asked Elizabeth to take her walk without 
me to day," she began, " tjiat I may have opportunity 
to ask your advice, feeling sure that you will not 
refuse it to me. Chance has brought us together 
here, a fortunate chance for me, for it has given me a. 
protector in you, the more needed that I fear my 
retired mode of life has provoked some ill-feeling, 
towards me among the visitors at Klarenbach." 

** I share your fate," replied Herr Otten, with a 
smile. "The only difference being, that I have 
brought mine upon myself for my too open remarks- 
upon the impositions and frivolity here ; whilst you,, 
dear madam, have neither criticised the Kurhaus 
wine nor declared ozone to be poisonous — ^therefore: 
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have not run the risk of offending the two ruling 
powers here, the landlord and the doctor. Perhaps 
people are affronted that you neither talk of your own 
ailments, nor listen to those of others, but keep aloof 
from all the empty gossip and chatter that goes on. 
You are too refined for the people here ; and that the 
shopkeeper element cannot forgive in a simple Frau 
MiiUer. '' 

The lady smiled. "You may be right," she 
said ; " I do not mind telling you that I have only 
taken the name of Muller while we are travelling 
as a protection for — Elizabeth. I am the wife of 

Councillor Hainberg of H . We lead a very 

gay life in town during the winter season, for the 
Councillor is fond of society ; and our dinner parties 
and receptions include the names of men high in 
military rank, in literature, and in art. You will 
readily imagine that the daughter of a man so 
wealthy, and holding the high position that my hus- 
band does, is sought after in marriage by many, the 
more so that you know that Princess Goldhair, as 
you laughingly call her, is not merely gifted with 
beauty, but possesses a still greater treasure in her 
sweet disposition. Forgive a mother's love, and tell 
me yourself, do I exaggerate her worth ? " 

" Had you asked me to describe your daughter, 
dear madam, I would have taken quite other colours 
for her portrait ; I would have borrowed all the 
charms of the loveliest day in spring, and have said, 
see, this is Elizabeth ! " 
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*' And this my child, my spring day, as you call 
her," continued the lady, warmly," is to be married to 
a man, young in years, but who, despite his youth, 
has never knoWn the spring time of life, or if he has, 
has recklessly squandered it. He bears a proud 
name, that is all ; certainly not sufficient to ensure 
the happiness of my child. My husband desires the 
marriage ; it flatters his pride to have a titled son-in- 
law, and to that pride Elizabeth is to be sacrificed." 

"But the matter seems very simple to me," re- 
turned Herr Otten. " Elizabeth has only to give him 
his congi in a pretty, graceful manner, and the young 
man retires." 

"That is impossible," replied Frau Hainberg. 
" Elizabeth will give her consent, because I must be 
on the Councillor's side ; and she is accustomed to 
carry out my every wish. She loves me so truly 
that she would give her life for me, if need be. And 
being still a child, and never having known what love 
is, she would obey my wishes blindly, and thereby 
renounce a happiness she does not yet know, to be 
made wretched for life, tied to a worthless man." 

" But, my dear madam ! " cried Herr Otten, and 
there was something of indignation in his tone, 
" surely if you see that your daughter is going to be 
sacrificed, it is your mother's duty to prevent it ! If 
Elizabeth be too young to judge for herself, then the 
experience of her elders must come to her aid ; and, 
if you will allow me the privilege, I will take upon 
myself the office of guardian, and tell her the plain 
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state of the case — that there is an offer of marriage 
for her, that the young man is not worthy of her, 
that to marry him would simply ruin all her hap- 
piness for life, and that therefore, as her guardian, I 
lay my commands upon her to inform the said suitor, 
in as prettily a turned phrase as she pleases, that 
she will have nothing to say to him. Take my word 
for it, that plan will answer." 

** And I should be forced to entreat my daughter, 
nay, to implore her, to accept him — and she would," 
returned the Councillor's wife, gravely. 

" I was never good at solving riddles," exclaimed 
Herr Otten ; " it is therefore out of my power to grasp 
your meaning. Forgive the analogy, dear madam, if 
I liken you to the Sphinx, and myself to an ancestor 
of CEdipus, one of those unlucky wights who come to 
grief for lack of quick perception. I confess I am 
quite at a loss." 

The lady preserved silence for a moment, then her 
speaking eyes looked inquiringly at her old friend. 
He interpreted the look. 

" You are wondering if you may safely place con- 
fidence in me. It concerns the future happiness of 
your child, and my little favourite ; we have a common 
interest." 

** Yes," responded Frau Hainberg, whose face 
showed that she had been undergoing a severe inward 
struggle. "It does concern the happiness of my 
child ; and so away with false shame. You shall 
know what, beside myself, is known only to two 
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others, so that you may be able to help Elizabeth 
and me. In a little town, on the banks of the Weser,. 
there lives an old man, in strict seclusion, awaiting- 
the end of his days. Once he held a high diplomatic 
post, was decorated with stars and orders, was 
looked up to by his fellow men. What could 
have possessed that man to betray the trust imposed 
in him I know not, but he did; he embezzled the 
public money, and was unable to replace it, and open 
disgrace threatened him. Believing himself to be a. 
ruined man, in his desperation he tried a last re- 
source ; he confessed all to a moneyed man, and en- 
treated his help. The help was given — his daughter 
the price. She was sold to the rich man ; to the man 
whom, in happier days, she had refused. No one 
ever knew that it was my father's honour that was 
at stake when I stood by the side of that man at 
the altar. No one saw my despair when the priest 
pronounced his blessing on our union, that to my 
ears sounded like blasphemy. My father was saved,, 
and I became the wife of a man I hated. Betweea 
then and now years have passed. My father has 
grown old ; old in outward honours. He has taught 
me to be grateful to the husband whose name I bear,, 
and I have done my best to learn the lesson. I have 
never complained; I have borne my lot patiently, 
knowing that my sacrifice has not been in vain* 
My father's last days are gliding peacefully away* 
The lapse of years has quieted his conscience, be- 
lieving me, as he does, to be happy ; believing,. 
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as does the world, that the society life I lead is 
happiness. Thus a whole life of falsehood has fol- 
lowed upon that one lie. And now about Eliza- 
beth ; Heaven in proof of its mercy has given me 
this child to be my joy and comfort. I have guarded 
her as a treasure, have studiously kept from her that 
my whole life is but gilded misery. If I were to tell 
her all, I should lose the last thing I possess worth 
having — her esteem. She would ask — Is your love 
for me truth or falsehood like the rest of your life ? 
And if, on the other hand, I refuse to obey my 
husband's wish, and do not use my influence over 
Elizabeth to accept this man, by persuading her that 
a title ensures life's greatest happiness, there will be 
violent scenes between us, and Elizabeth will learn 
what you now know, and will turn from me as you 
do ; " and covering her face with her handkerchief the 
^ poor lady sank back in her chair. 

The old man was silent for a moment ; then said in 
a kind, gentle voice — "Strange that sorrow long 
endured can blind as perfectly as any unexpected joy. 
Can you really believe, dear madam, that your old 
friend can esteem you any the less because you wear 
a crown of thorns that filial love has pressed upon 
your head ? No ; he admires your silent patience, 
and the inward struggle that you have fought out all 
these years without one soul to stand by you. And 
now that you ask it, old man as he is, he will be 
proud to stand by you to the best of his ability. True 
he is as inexperienced in the secrets of a woman's 
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heart as it is possible for any eccentric old bachelor 
to be, but still he strongly believes that the trouble 
can be brought to an end." 

Frau Hainberg looked questioningly at the speaker, 
doubt and hope in her face. 

" Tell me how ; show me a way of escape ? " 

" First let us be sure what is at stake." 

" My daughter's happiness ! " exclaimed the Coun- 
cillor's wife. 

" And your own," put in the old man. 

" Mine ! That I gave up long ago." 

"Not entirely. The love and esteem of your 
daughter makes your happiness, and you are 
grieving now at the thought of losing them. On the 
other hand, you dread lest Elizabeth's fate should be 
like yours, to go through life unloving and unloved, 
by having to make a marriage such as you describe. 
Now, if you really love your daughter, you must 
undergo a further sacrifice, and guard your child 
against her father's plans, by warning her not to 
allow herself to be forced into such a marriage." 

" Would you have me reveal my life-long misery 
to her ; tell her all, and hear her pronounce sentence 
against me ? Am I to say to her,* I am your father's 
slave, bought with his money ; and the old grand- 
father you have been taught to love has only escaped 
open shame because I sacrificed myself for him, and 
have deceived him since by letting him believe that I 
was happy ' ? I cannot, I dare not ! " 

** Break once for all with the past, dear madam. 
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You have been suffering all these years for the phan- 
tom of honour, not for the thing itself — that was 
lost when the man, who now lives on the banks of 
the Weser, betrayed his trust. What really was left 
was the fear of exposure, of the world's censure, not 
honour. And for this phantom, this shadow, is Eliza- 
beth, our Princess Goldhair, to be sacrificed ? Not 
if I can do anything to prevent it. Your father's guilt 
has been kept concealed from the eyes of the world,, 
and will remain so, and his peace of mind need not 
be disturbed. But you must have a talk with your 
husband ; must make him see that there are limits to 
his authority ; that the future of his child is of more 
weight than the gratification of his ambitious plans." 

** I have no courage to brave him ; long years of 
tyranny have made me nervous and timid. He is so 
accustomed to see everything shape itself to his will, 
because he knows that money can do everything. 
Money brought me into his power ! I cannot talk to 
him." 

"Then write to him. Things can often be settled 
more easily by writing than by word of mouth. And 
so it will be in this case. You take pen and ink, dear 
lady, and do your best to influence your husband to 
yield. I, on my part, will talk to Goldhair, and will 
tell her that a time may soon come that must decide 
her future, and that she is boldly to resist all propo- 
sitions that are made to her. It almost seems as 
though I meant to preach disobedience to parental 
authority, but you best know, dear madam, what a 
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too willing obedience can lead to. And should things 
come to the worst I will take Elizabeth under my 
protection. So, with your permission, I will speak 
to her " 

'* And tell her everything ? " asked the pale lady, 
anxiously. 

" Not a syllable," was the reply ; '* I will only point 
out, in a general way, that a hasty step could make 
her very unhappy. She is sensible enough later to 
reduce generalities to special cases." 

" And suppose my husband should still insist upon 
carrying out his wishes, and this should all be fruit- 
less?" 

**Then a catastrophe will come, that we cannot 
possibly avoid ; but must turn as best we can for the 
child's good. Let us first try to remove the mischief. 
You write earnestly to the Councillor. I will have a 
talk with Elizabeth, and if the worst come to the 
worst, trust to old Riibezahl, who will not leave his 
Princess Goldhair in the lurch." 

Frau Hainberg rose. 

**I will trust you," she said; "and now that I 
know I have a brave, strong helper, I shall not lack 
courage to strive for my child's happiness. I took 
refuge in this quiet little place that we might meet 
no one, and assumed a feigned name to protect 
Elizabeth from being followed by that man, who 
already believes he has attained his ends. How could 
I have dreamed that in my need I was to find such 
a disinterested friend here? But it is not mere 
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chance, it is Providence that has brought you here to 
me ; " and holding out her delicate hand she looked 
gratefully at the old man, her beautiful eyes beaming 
with hope. ** The path out of sorrow can only be 
over thorns, I will walk it." 

She passed out of the cave into the bright daylight, 
through the garden where the flowers were shedding 
a sweet fragrance, and into the house. 

Her old friend stayed awhile in the quarry, think- 
ing how to act for the best. He was in so mild a 
mood, that he would even have yielded to the doctor 
on the subject of ozone had he then and there 
appeared and entered upon a scientific discussion 
with him. 

A trouble and sorrow had been revealed to him, of 
which hitherto he had had no conception, and it 
moved him deeply ; his eyes fell upon the great tree 
roots that hung down the side of the cave, and that 
Elizabeth called the bell-ropes to summon Riibezahl's 
spirits, and which she had pulled at vigorously one day 
with no further result than to bring down a shoal of 
loose stones and crumbling earth upon the student. 

Then he thought to himself, would Elizabeth ever 
be happy again, if, like her mother, she were married 
to a man she could not love ? He shook his head 
as he murmured, " She must know the present and 
the past, and learn that there are no gnomes and no 
fairies in the world, but only mortals, whose short- 
comings cause endless pain and sorrow to each 
other." 
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He left the cave, and went his way through the 
barber's vegetable garden to his lodging; but the 
house was redolent of the perfume of burnt onions, 
while the barber was quarrelling with his wife over 
their spoiled supper. 

" Neither voices nor aroma are to my mind," said 
Herr Otten, " I will call the doctor's attention to a 
new ozone spring, seeing that ozone is classical 
German for smells ! I verily believe that my quarrel- 
some landlord has roused the old spirit in me, and 
has generated in me a bountiful supply of carbonic 
acid, the preponderance of which, according to our 
ozone doctor, increases the malice of human nature 
to an incredible extent. Now for the Kurhaus to give 
the doctor and his friends a proof of the correctness 
of his theory ; " and settling his gold spectacles, he 
proceeded across the square. 

" Here is an end to all pleasure to-night I " thought 
the doctor, who was regarded by the guests as a 
shining light of science, the more unintelligible his 
statements were. " But how is the old fellow to be 
kept out of the pump-room? he pays all his sub- 
scriptions regularly." 

Herr Otten saluted the assembled company court- 
eously ; but before a quarter of an hour was over the 
doctor had withdrawn, pleading as an excuse that he 
had a patient to visit. Carbonic acid gas and its 
effects on the malice of human nature had driven 
him away. 

But where was Elizabeth all this time ? It began 
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to grow dusk, and still she had not returned from her 
geological ramble. The Councillor's wife sat in her 
room writing ; now she tore up one letter to begin 
another, then she had to take a fresh sheet because 
heavy tears would fall on the paper and make the 
words so slowly written quite illegible. She forgot 
Elizabeth's absence absorbed in her painful task. 

Herr Otten rallied the guests at the Kurhaus most 
unmercifully; he needed some change of thought 
after the pale lady's sad confidences ; so he too did 
not miss Elizabeth, although but so short a time 
before, he had solemnly promised to take her under 
his protection. Time enough for that to-morrow — 
next week ; the danger was not so near at hand. 

Early that afternoon Elizabeth set out for the old 
quarry on the mountain, where she and Herr Otten 
had so often hunted for rare fossils. Her mother had 
wished to be alone, and she was obedient as ever. 
The path led gently upwards, every here and there 
were benches, placed by the town authorities, inviting 
rest. Elizabeth struck into a side-path to avoid the 
passers-by; thick underwood over-arched it; not a 
leaf stirred, tall wild flowers bordered the way, lifting 
up their dainty corollas in the warm summer air> 
houses of call to the many-hued butterflies who in- 
dustriously sipped at the honey so hospitably ofiered* 

" How sweet and peaceful ! " murmured Elizabeth 
to herself. " How different from our feverish life at 
home ! there I have to be lively when people come ; 
here my heart is so light and gay ; here no one pays 
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me hateful compliments. I wonder if any of my 
numerous partners would make their pretty speeches 
here, if I were really Fraulein Miiller and had no 
wealthy father, or fine clothes and diamonds, but 
went about in simple linen dresses every day ? " 
She laughed merrily. ** Certainly Father Riibezahl 
does not flatter me ; he just says what he thinks, and 
his friend is like him, only younger and much hand- 
somer! and I like them both ever so much better 
than all the others." She stood still a moment. 
" I cannot fancy Father Riibezahl to myself, without 
Herr Mansfield ; they belong to each other. He calls 
him Richard, and loves him as a son, so he told 
mamm^ one day." She went on her way thought- 
fully. ** What a pity that we must part at the end 
of the season ; it will not be half so nice at home. 
How often I shall look back to dear Klarenbach, 
when we have such hosts of strangers to entertain, 
and papa is making so much of what money can do, 
and people will talk such trash to me! I should 
simply hate him if he were to talk as they do; I 
would tell him I cared as little for him as for all the 
rest. Will he remember me when we are gone? 
Oh, if he did ! But what am I to him ? He is so 
clever, and has learned so much ; it makes me feel 
when he is speaking that I know nothing. I should 
like just once in my life to call him Richard, but not 
for him to hear! Now I ought to find the quarry 
soon." 

She turned the comer, but the opening was not to 
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be seen. Two paths crossed ; she chose one by guess, 
but neither did that lead where she wanted, only 
deeper into the mountain forest. She turned back, 
but missed the path by which she had come. The way 
became more and more strange to her, and, added to 
the frightened conviction that she had lost her way, 
a feeling of exhaustion stole over her. She seemed 
to have left Klarenbach but a very little while ago, 
and yet the sun was already sinking low in the 
horizon. She sat down upon a rock and began to cry. 

" I cannot go a step further," she said^ " and I am 
fainting with thirst, and there is no one to give me 
any water." 

The stillness grew deeper, and a terror of loneliness 
stole over her. But help was at hand, and, strange 
to say, in the person of the student, who had seen 
Elizabeth take the mountain path alone, hammer in 
hand. 

"She may come to some harm in those lonely 
paths," thought he ; "I will follow and keep her in 
sight." 

In the abstract this was excessively chivalrous, but 
seen in its true light it was simply the egotism of 
love; for had he not followed her, he would have 
been deprived of the sight of the lovely girl all those 
hours, and of the dreams with which Hope's kaleido- 
scope deluded him. There must be always a certain 
amount of selfishness in love, however little, as for 
instance in this special case. 

The quarry that Herr Otten was wont to call a 
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geological treasury could be reached by various 
paths, Elizabeth had begun by taking a wrong one, 
and had finally lost her way ; the student took the 
right one, and found the quarry, but not her whom 
he expected. 

Hour after hour passed and she did not come, 
eagerly as he reconnoitred the whole area from his 
place of concealment among the bushes, until at last 
the thought struck him, " Could she have missed 
her way?" A hot glow rushed over him, and he 
sprang up from the soft turf, a thousand possibilities 
surging through his brain. He knew every step of 
the way, and that these unfrequented paths were 
without landmark of any kind, whilst the favourite 
walks were enriched by sign-posts, and poetical in- 
scriptions without number ; it was therefore more 
than likely that Elizabeth was wandering about 
alone, and lost in the mountains. Without an 
instant's delay he started off. After a long search 
he came upon the hammer that Elizabeth had thrown 
down as too heavy to carry. Now he was on her 
track, and began to examine every bent blade of grass, 
every slightest trace in the sandy path, until at last 
he succeeded in finding her he sought. There she 
sat on a rock fringed with green ferns, the golden rays 
of the setting sun streaming over her, like a fairy. 

" Elizabeth ! " he cried. 

" Oh, Richard, is it you ? " she answered, joyfully ; 
" Heaven must have sent you to me ! " and she 
fainted away. 
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But only for a few moments did her strength for- 
sake her. She heard his steps approaching, saw him 
through her closed eyes hasten up to her, and raised 
her hand to stop him, Richard stood still, and she 
opened her eyes, and looked piteously up at him. 

" Water," she murmured ; " I am so thirsty." 

For an instant he hesitated. The Wahlbach whose 
clear stream worked such wonders for invalids in the 
Baths below, flowed down the side of the mountain 
some hundred paces off, but he had no cup in which 
to get the life-giving draught for the being he loved 
beyond everything on earth, and who was imploring 
him for it in such piteous tones. 
. " The stream that flows down to the valley is close 
to where we are," said he ; " but the path to it is steep 
and difficult." 

" I am not tired now," replied Elizabeth, rising 
quickly. 

He would have offered her his arm, but she avoided 
his eyes. She had called him " Richard," and that 
recollection made her burn so hotly that it tormented 
her even more than her longing for the stream. 
When she had seen him coming to her in her need, 
she could do nothing else, she must call him Richard ; 
and as she heard her own voice say his name, she 
felt as if a bright fiery flame struck down upon her, 
so that in terror she had shut her eyes and thought 
she must die. Now that she had revived, she dared 
not meet his eyes ; it was as though she had done 
him some great wrong. 
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Going down to the stream, she collected all her 
strength, to make herself independent of his help. 
She held fast to the boughs so as not to slip, went 
cautiously over rock and stone, and spoke no word to 
her rescuer, who silently went on before, leading the 
way. So they came to the brook that, surrounded by 
thick bushes and succulent plants, rushed, a tiny sil- 
ver thread, over the smooth pebbles, down below to 
the inhabitants of Klarenbach, through the silent 
forest, where they two were alone, standing as dis- 
tantly as though they had never seen each other 
before. 

Elizabeth tried to stoop down to the clear water to 
cool her parched lips, but there was no support. 
Then two strong arms were about her and held her 
firmly and securely. And as she quenched her thirst 
from the laughing brook, two burning lips met hers, 
and she put her arms round his neck and gave back 
the kiss. Was it the magic of the woods that made 
her not angry with him, or was it the love she had 
felt for him now wakened into life ? 

" I have loved you so long," she whispered ; " but 
now for the first time I know that it is really love^ 
since you have said it." 

But he had not said a word ; it was his kiss that 
had been so eloquent. 

" Elizabeth ! " he whispered fondly, and held her 
in his close embrace. 

Evening began to sink over mountain and valley^ 
Like burnished copper the light of the setting sun 
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illuminated the tops of the mountains, and the church 
spire of Klarenbach below, at their feet. Deep blue 
were the shadows as though night were softly steal- 
ing over ravines and hollows. Before these shadows 
had spread their dark veil, our travellers must needs 
have left the paradise that the silent wood by the 
mountain stream had been to them, and descend into 
the valley among their kind again. But the paradise 
would not be wholly left behind, for wherever love, 
true and pure, unfolds itself in human hearts, its 
peace descends upon them, and the blossoms of the 
Tree of Life open once more, as of old, breathing out 
their soul-inspiring perfume. 

The homeward way had many difficulties, for the 
descent was steep and unprotected ! But they 
thought nothing of them, they had so much to tell 
each other; and lovers' talk helps to surmount 
obstacles, as wings carry over mountains and preci- 
pices. She asked about his home and people, and 
he told her of his happy childhood, of the loving 
eyes that had watched over him until they had closed 
in death. Of the cares that had since come to him, 
and of the hope that now buoyed him up. Then 
they went on to talk of the future, and he told her 
how modest was the lot that he could offer her — 
would that satisfy her? Elizabeth was silent at 
this question ; but her heart danced for joy. He 
loved her for herself; he had not wooed her for 
her father's wealth as so many others had done be- 
fore. For the first time in her life she rejoiced in 
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this wealth ; it had value in her eyes, she could lay it 
at the feet of him she loved. 

*' We will manage with what we have," she made 
reply, after a pause, her face beaming with joy and 
pleasure, a roguish light in her eyes. 

And he went on to tell her of his plans for the 
future ; and she listened, perhaps not with undivided- 
attention, for she knew it would all turn out so dif- 
ferently from what he imagined. 

Then suddenly she began to think with fear of 
what her mother, and, above all, her father would say. 
Imperceptibly mundane, prosaic things began to 
mingle with the dream of pure delight ; and as they 
reached the broad highway leading to Klarenbach, 
leaving mountain and wood behind, the little stream 
no longer rushed joyously along, but broadened out 
lazily and sullenly by the wayside ; and Elizabeth 
suddenly began to feel exhausted, she could go no 
further — her strength had given way. 

Richard would have carried her, but she remember- 
ing his wounded arm would not hear of it, nor would 
she let him leave her and go on into the town to fetch 
a conveyance. 

" It would excite attention," she said, " and no one 
must know yet that we care for each other. I must 
tell my mother myself ; on no account must she hear 
it from any one else, and for that reason you must 
be as cautious as I am. Do you promise me this, 
Richard, and will you trust me ? Believe me, it will 
be for our good. And now let me sit down and rest 
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here just a little ; we shall reach Klarenbach before 
the sun has quite gone down." 

There was a seat upon the little bridge that span- 
ned the stream ; there they sat down side by side. 
It grew darker and darker. 

" It is quite time that we were going home," ex- 
claimed she ; " but I fear I really must rest a little 
longer. My feet are so sore ; they are not accustomed 
to such long walks. Were it not for that, I am not 
a bit tired ; indeed you cannot think how well and 
happy I am ! " 

" If my love can suffice to make you happy, child," 
answered Richard, tenderly, " then you will never be 
otherwise. Alas ! that I cannot strew your path with 
roses, and surround you with luxury like a queen." 

" Quite unnecessary," answered Elizabeth. ** Prin- 
cess Goldhair willingly foregoes all pretentions to 
her royal throne, in order to walk the ordinary path 
of life with a certain Richard, if so it must be ; and it 
strikes me that she has given very satisfactory proof 
of her intention to-day ! " 

" But if you should have such difficulties to en- 
counter every day ? " 

" Ah well, with you at my side, I could soon get 
used to them." 

Their talk was interrupted by the appearance of a 
man, coming towards them from Klarenbach. He 
was one of the hawkers who go from village to vil- 
lage, carrying a great basket of hardware on their 
shoulders. 
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" That's just the man we want ! " cried Richard, 
springing up and, hurrying to him, entered into a 
long talk with him. 

The man in the blue blouse — so it seemed ta 
Elizabeth in the distance — was at first very as- 
tonished at what Richard was saying, and would not 
agree ; and even after he had given him some money, 
it still needed many words and assurances before, 
setting down his basket, he began with Richard's 
assistance to take out the contents, and to conceal 
jugs, pots, and pans, under the bridge. 

** There is still the large jug to pay for," said the 
man in the blouse ; ** the rest is paid, and then there's 
the carrying." 

" You can come to me to-morrow morning for the 
remainder. My name is Mansfield ; I am lodging at 
the saddler's at Klarenbach." 

** Very well then, I will be there in the morning," 
answered the man. " Suppose we say a shilling for 
the jug, and twice the money for carrying the young 
lady, that's one thaler." 

" All right, you shall have it, my man. Now come 
along." 

" Here is your equipage. Princess Goldhair," cried 
Richard, pointing to the empty basket. 

She laughing merrily said — ** Just like a fairy tale. 
Now, long-desired prince, kindly open the carriage 
door for me." 

Richard lifted her into the basket, and the hawker 
started off at a steady swinging pace. 
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• 

'*Are you as comfortable as you could wish?" 
asked Richard. 

** More merry than comfortable," was the answer, 
accompanied by a silvery laugh. 

The hawker went before, Richard followed. So 
often he had dreamed of a golden future, in which 
to bring to her he secretly loved earth's richest and 
best gifts ; how he would surround her with all that 
made life enjoyable if only he — ay, there was the 
rub — should ever be blessed with this world's goods ; 
and secondly, if Fraulein Miiller would but accept 
these gifts at his hands. So had he dreamed and 
rhymed time after time in the old ruined cave. And 
now Elizabeth was his very own, without his having 
any of these riches to offer her. Where were the 
soft carpets that her feet were to tread, the fairy 
roads and bridges to fortune that Hope had built? 
Turned into withered leaves, damp moss, and stony 
rock — ^who should say if this was not an omen for the 
future ? But had she not told him that she would 
mind no privation by his side? ah, there was the 
joy, the joy of reality, before which all dreams had 
vanished like morning mist before the full heat of the 
noonday sun. And she, who had brought all this 
happiness to him, was being carried before him, 
perched up in a hawker's basket, in default of a better 
conveyance ; not sad and moody because he could not 
give her all the fine things he had dreamed of, but 
happy and contented as a child. The future lay bright 
and clear before him, love had shed its light over it. 
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Just outside Klarenbach a halt was called, and 
Elizabeth was freed from her narrow cage. 

" I will come round to-morrow," said the hawker, 
as he wished them good-night; for it had mean- 
while grown quite dark. 

Richard escorted Elizabeth through the gardens 
to her lodgings. Her mother had grown uneasy and 
anxious at her long absence ; but she had had even 
greater cause of uneasiness, through a letter from 
her husband, announcing that he would arrive at 
Klarenbach by first train the next morning, in order 
to obtain Elizabeth's acceptance of the man of his 
choice. It was imperatively necessary then for her 
to open the subject with her daughter; longer delay 
was impossible. The dreaded moment had come. 

After Elizabeth had related her adventures, leav- 
ing some, and strangely enough those in which the 
student figured, quite unmentioned, and thus had 
accounted for her long absence, her mother began to 
tell of the father's expected arrival, which greatly 
startled Elizabeth ; but as her mother commenced, 
" Elizabeth, dear child, I have something very serious 
to say to you," her daughter threw her arms round 
her neck, and pressed a long lingering kiss upon her 
lips, as though to prevent her saying more. 

" I too have something to tell you, dear mamma, 
but do not ask me now ; let me wait until to-morrow 
morning." 

The Councillor's wife said no more, nor did she ask 
any questions ; she had no courage for it just then ; 
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she felt as if her heart would cease to beat, and yet 
it must not stop just then ; it was her condemnation 
to live and wait, and ponder the past and future^ 
without finding any way of escape. 

The new day that dawned upon Klarenbach was a 
Sunday. 

The maid had spread a fresh white breakfast cloth 
upon the little table in the cave, and set out the best 
china upon it, slender cups with still more slender 
handles, edged with gold bands, and sown over with 
forget-me-nots. Only the coffee-pot was to come ; it 
was in the kitchen, waiting for the guests to assemble. 

So it was that everywhere in Klarenbach a Sunday 
feeling prevailed. On the mountains, in the old cave» 
and on the kitchen table, where the old-fashioned 
gilded coffee-pot coyly allowed the morning sun to 
pay court to it. 

But what was all this holiday feeling to compare 
to the joy in Elizabeth's heart ? silently she had risen 
at earliest dawn, and stolen out on tip-toe so as not 
to arouse her mother. She must get out into the 
fresh air, must see if the mountains were really there 
still, the mountains of the wood and stream, dumb 
witnesses of her unutterable bliss. She looked up to 
the heights whence the light morning mist was rising 
like clouds of incense to the skies, losing themselves 
in the clear morning air ; all was as before, and yet 
so different, so infinitely lovelier than it used to be. 
And could the roses have found tongues, they would 
have whispered to each other, " See, sister, look at 
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Elizabeth, how lovely she has grown in the night, 
how much lovelier than ever before," 

Elizabeth did not remain long alone; some one 
else came into the garden. Now the roses knew why 
Princess Goldhair had grown so beautiful, she loved 
and was beloved ; the Sabbath day of her life had 
dawned. 

When Father Rttbezahl strolled through the bar- 
ber's cabbage plantation, who was celebrating the 
day indoors by cutting the hair of one of his howling 
offspring, the scene changed. 

From that moment Elizabeth only knew Herr 
Mansfield, and he Fraulein Miiller. Perhaps had 
the old man not been just then greatly pre-occupied 
with his pipe, he might have noticed that a certain 
little hand was retained somewhat longer, and with 
more decided pressure, than is customary among 
perfect strangers, and might possibly have come to 
the conclusion that a change of some kind had taken 
place. But the pipe was obstinate, and would not 
draw, and that prevented the discovery of a secret 
that Elizabeth did not wish to have disclosed before 
the departure of her father, of whom she was just a 
little afraid ; and the cause of Herr Otten's pipe not 
drawing was the barber's boy whose howling had 
driven the old man in hot haste out of the house. 
All lovers have their protecting angels, who some- 
times take very singular forms ; in this instance he 
was sitting on the barber's stool, struggling against 
the efforts of civilization, directed by the Klarenbach 
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Figaro at his devoted head. Of the rainbow wings, 
flowingwhite garments, and evergreen palm branches, 
with which poets delight to adorn the conventional 
angel, there was not the least sign. 

Father Otten's mood did not altogether accord 
with the calendar ; for he saw a work-a-day of the 
most unpleasant nature before him. His thoughts 
ran greatly on yesterday. His promise to take the 
part of Elizabeth's guardian hung like a weight upon 
him, and to add to his gloom, he knew that that very 
day the Councillor, the family tyrant, was to arrive, 
and that with his coming must commence the family 
drama that he had pledged the pale lady should be 
brought to a successful issue. In vain he cudgelled 
his brains to find any way of escape for his favourite 
Even the idea of putting her into a death-like sleep 
by means of hydrate of chloral, in order like Juliet 
to bring her back to life, without her hated suitor, he 
had had to dismiss on account of the dangerous 
nature of the experiment. He felt more completely 
at loss than ever, and yet would so gladly have been 
able to help. 

Wishing Elizabeth and the student good morning, 
he, contrary to all precedent, began to talk of the 
weather to hide his anxiety, until they were joined 
by the Councillor's wife, who was beyond measure 
astonished to find the Round Table assembled so early. 
She had hoped to find her daughter alone, that she 
might talk to her, and tell her the reason of her 
father's coming. Now, here was this tiresome 
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Student, and so the longed-for opportunity again was 
delayed. 

They sat down to breakfast in the grotto, and the 
gold-bordered coffee-pot appeared, but did not make 
the sensation it expected ; there was no sunshine in 
the cave. Although the conversation was as meagre 
as possible that morning, for every one was absorbed 
in his or her thoughts, still no one made the first 
move, not even after the table had been divested of 
its best china, which the maid had long since cleared 
away. Indeed they remained so long in the old 
grotto that the Councillor at last arrived, who had 
just put up at the Kurhaus, and, as was his habit, 
had not risen very early. 

Elizabeth welcomed her father affectionately, it is 
true, but there might have been a little more glad- 
ness in her welcome. Herr Otten and Herr Mans- 
field were formally presented as visitors to the Baths 
and kind neighbours; there were mutual greetings 
and they began to talk of the weather again. 

Herr Otten had pictured to himself the family 
tyrant, like Gessler, as he is represented in Rossini's 
** William Tell," with deep-set eyes, greyish yellow 
complexion, and thin lips, ripe for the scaffold, and 
was quite thrown out of his reckoning to find that 
the Councillor looked just like any other well-to-do 
man — neither better nor worse. It was only when 
he saw him give his wife a sharp interrogatory glance, 
and that she grew pale, and lowered her eyes, that 
he knew his ground. The tyrant lay hidden within ; 
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the pleasant, well-bred manner of the gentleman was 
simply a mask, merely the rouge and paint for the 
stage of everyday life. "I will neither flinch nor 
yield," thought the old man to himself, " the thing is 
to watch one's opportunity for the first shot." 

Richard saw no need to take his leave, until it 
pleased his friend to set the example ; and the pale 
lady was afraid to be left alone, either with her 
husband or her daughter. One might have thought 
the whole party glued to their seats ; or banished to 
the grotto under some charm, and waiting for the 
spell to be broken. And the spell was broken at last 
by a genii, in the shape of a man wearing a blue 
mountaineer's blouse. 

"Eh, eh! so here you are," was his greeting. 
** They sent me out here to find you. I've only come 
for the thaler for carrying the young lady last night. 
So! — here's the young lady herself; and these are 
her parents I'll be bound, all making merry over the 
handsome young pair." 

Richard had risen to hand over the money to the 
man, and to despatch him as quickly as possible, for 
he saw Elizabeth's face turn deadly white ; but he 
could not pass by the Councillor, for the cave was 
narrow, and Herr Hainberg made no movement to 
let him pass. 

" May I trouble you, Herr Mtiller," said Richard, 
in great embarrassment. " I want to give the 
man " 

"Pray stay where you are, sir," returned the 
14 
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Councillor. " This communicative peasant seems to 
have some very interesting facts to relate. Go on, 
my friend," turning to the hawker ; " here is another 
thaler, now let us hear all you know." 

The man in the blouse pocketed the coin with a 
grin. 

" Please, sir, I have nothing to tell. The young 
people know better than I do, why I had to carry the 
young lady on my back, in a basket, from the bridge 
to the town." 

Richard tried to make his way out from the other 
side to send the officious talker about his business, 
and this attempt brought him close to Elizabeth, who 
starting up cried — 

" Papa, please desire that man to go away. I will 
tell you all about it." 

And before them all Richard's arms were about 
her, and she was leaning her head upon his breast, 
as she had done yesterday by the brook. The blood 
surged in her mother's ears, like the roaring of a 
waterfall; the Councillor was speechless with as- 
tonishment, and their old friend thought to himself — 

** Now is the time for me to act. What on earth 
will be the end of it all ? " 

The hawker slowly left the garden. 

The Councillor was the first to recover his com- 
posure. 

" Pray, what is the meaning of this scene, Eliza- 
beth ? " said he, sharply ; and rising as he spoke, he 
said to Richard, **I will make way for you now, 
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young sir, you can pass without further obstruc- 
tion." 

"Thank you, sir, I remain here ! " replied Richard, 
in a firm, but respectful tone. 

"Of course Richard will stay," said Elizabeth, 
affirming her lover's words. "We will never be 
parted from each other." 

" We are united for ever ! " exclaimed Richard. 

The Councillor gave a loud, scornful laugh. 

" Do not laugh, papa," said Elizabeth, in a trem- 
bling voice, clinging closer to Richard. "Your 
laugh cuts me to the heart. I have never yet had to 
ask you for anything, papa, you have always fulfilled 
my wishes before I could name them ; now for the 
first time in my life, I entreat you let me be happy 
with Richard ! " 

" If Herr Richard were the Shah of Persia, you 
would never receive my consent," replied the Coun- 
cillor; "for I have already promised that you shall 
be the wife of another man, and have given him my 
word upon it." 

" But not mine ! " cried Elizabeth. " My word is 
given to Richard, and his to me. I am no piece of 
merchandise, papa, to be sold at will, like the goods 
in your warehouses. And if any one were to offer me 
the whole world for my love, I would not give it, for 
I have given it to Richard. And what man could 
there be so despicable as to wish to have me for his 
wife without my love ? " 

A slight shudder passed through the Councillor's 
frame. 
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** And if I were to disown you," he said, in a low 
voice, as though to reach Elizabeth's ears alone. 
** If I were to turn you out into the world ? " 

" Then I know where I should find a refuge," replied 
Elizabeth, nestling up to Richard. 

"And a second with Father Rtibezahl," put in 
Herr Otten. 

" By Heaven ! this is a plot against me," cried the 
Councillor. 

" You are mistaken, sir," replied Richard, quietly. 
" Not a soul here knew of our love for each other ; 
we only discovered it ourselves yesterday ; but now 
that we do know it, we shall never forget it all our 
lives. We both know that our prospects are not 
brilliant, that we shall have to make many sacrifices 
for each other, and live in obscurity ; but we will not 
sacrifice our love, and that shall raise us above all 
care and self-denial." 

** As it did yesterday over the stony road," put in 
Elizabeth. " Had it not been for mamma's sake, 
I could well have managed to get home without the 
pedlar ; Richard would have helped me." 

Frau Hainberg had hitherto listened to all that 
had taken place in silence. At first she felt as if the 
world were coming to an end ; but now that the storm 
had broken she grew brave and decided. In the 
midst of that storm she saw the two young people 
standing dauntless, defying injustice, unwaveringly 
trusting in their mutual love. That was the love of 
which she had been despoiled, to be made a living 
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sacrifice to the phantom of honour. This love came 
to her now in her child, and she felt its mighty sway. 
She bent across to her husband. 

" Is our child to be as wretched as we have been ? " 
she whispered, in a low voice. " Let the world know 
my father's shame and yours, in that you purchased 
your wife for gold; let it know that we have both 
lived wretched lives, despite our wealth and outward 
prosperity ! But if you would make amends to me 
for all I have suffered, then consent to their union, 
and I will forget all, and will bless you for the sake 
of my father, and my child ! " 

There was a long and anxious silence. The others 
had not understood what had been said; but they 
saw a change pass over the Councillor's face who, 
rising, after a while went towards the house with his 
wife. The other three stayed where they were, and 
now the old man took the role of guardian upon 
himself. 

" Whatever may be the result," he said, cheerily, 
** you are not so badly off, children — Father Riibezahl 
is at hand. Richard, my boy, I am an old man, and 
you are, so to speak, just entering on life. It has 
long been my secret plan to make you my successor, 
and to hand over my manufactory to you; but I 
wanted first to see what stuff you were made of, and 
if you could fight your own battles, as I had to do in 
my young days. But after all, in my battling with 
the world, I passed over its fairest blossom — Love ; 
and that you have gathered for yourself; " he paused, 
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then added laughing, " By Jove ! it was the cleverest 
thing you young rogues could have done, to fall in 
love with each other in such a hurry. Had you not 
settled matters for yourselves things might have 
ended very differently. Believe me, there is no such 
thing as chance, and your coming together yesterday 
was only because Providence meant this to be a holy 
day.'* 

Herr Otten was right. The love of the handsome 
young couple had shipwrecked the father's ambition* 
and the sight of them lent the timid mother courage, 
for their sakes, to bear witness to the truth. The two 
talked long and earnestly together. 

**Let us bury the past," said the Councillor. 
" Elizabeth said, ' Love cannot be bought,' and as 
I heard those words from our child's lips, I seemed 
to hear the voice of One higher than her come to 
judge me.- We have lived together all these years, 
envied by the world, and have never found the peace 
that Elizabeth has found for herself ; now it is too 
late, neither of us can forget ! " 

"I can and will," cried his wife. "And now let 
us go and make the children happy ; we owe it to 
them, for we too have found peace." 

Evening had come round again. With the bar- 
ber's help, Herr Otten had decorated the grotto etu 
fete with green boughs, garlands, and coloured lamps. 
He had had plenty of time for his labours, for the 
rest of the party were in family council, making 
plans for the future of the young couple. 
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"Riibezahl in person!" he muttered, "far more 
Rubezahl than protecting genius. Still if things 
had come to extremes they would have been glad of 
the old man's help. The cave looks like a scene out 
of Musaus ; and now with some of my 64 Chateau 
Breuil for us men, and with Veuve Cliquot for the 
ladies, the banquet is complete ! " 

The grotto looked very different with its lamps 
burning, and glasses filled with foaming wine, from 
what it had done that morning. The storm had 
passed over, and had cleared and freshened the air, 
and a happy party was assembled there. Peacefully 
happy was the mother; her troubles at an end. 
Blissfully happy was Elizabeth. And the student ? 
He could not realise his happiness, so far beyond his 
wildest dreams. Not the least contented among 
them was our old friend. 

" It is not we short-sighted mortals who lead fate 
according to our wishes," he said; "we are led as 
is best for us. We saw no way out of our difiiculties, 
until love came and made it plain to us, and love is 
God-given in our hearts." 

It was late, and lights still gleamed through the 
trailing green of the grotto out into the garden. 
Klarenbach lay sunk in slumber. 

"A pity that the doctor is asleep already," said 
Herr Otten ; *' I could find it in my heart to agree 
with him in the ozone question to-night; but it 
would be a sin to wake him ! " 

THE END. 
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